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AY, 


curtain time 


The summer theatre at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, is called 
The Belfrey. It was made over from an old Mormon church 
with hard, varnished pews for seats. The plays performed 
there are put on by a group of theatre enthusiasts called the 
Belfrey Players for the entertainment of summer visitors on 
Wisconsin’s Lake Geneva. 

Each summer this group offers scholarships to three unac- 
claimed young actors. The year | worked there, a young blond 
was one of them. 

My particular job that summer was that of stage man- 
ager. | was the one who hurried through the dressing room 
corridor calling “Curtain in five minutes” to all the performers 
before the play. And sometimes after the play had begun, | 
would blink huge lights for lightning and rattle a wide strip 
of copper sheeting for thunder. Frankly, | paid little attention 
to the blond except occasionally to shout the time for curtain 
or an order from the director towards the back of his head 
as he sat before the mirror applying make-up. 

We were all much more enthusiastic that summer over 
the ability of a young Wisconsin soda jerk who was not a 
scholarship actor but just a boy from the neighborhood. He 
played roles of pleasant characters and he presented himself 
on stage as a person with such open-faced honesty and cour- 
age yet with just enough mischievous frailty that audiences 
would smile or weep at his will. He always received heavy 
applause at the final curtain. Off stage he was rather a sensi- 
tive and bitter person. He wanted very much to be a profes- 
sional actor but claimed he never could be. He said such an 
achievement depended too much on money, “the breaks,” and 
influential friends—none of which he had. (| wonder now 
what has become of him.) 

And there was a woman, a farmer’s wife from central 
Illinois, who played roles of unpleasant characters. She por- 
trayed her parts with such convincing rancor that the audience 


often favored her with sneers and occasionally a groan. She 
was an actress who before speaking a line with just a slow 
turning of her head or a narrowing of her eyes, could fill 
the house with an aura of evil. They always clapped for her 
long and freely after the lights came on again. She too wanted 
to be a professional actress but never would be, she said, 
because she wasn’t good enough. | remember how long be- 
fore curtain time she would stand in the wing whispering 
prayers and pulling at the skin on the back of her hands be- 
fore she must step onto the lighted stage. Yet the ovation of 
the audience at the end of each performance gave her no 
confidence. And at our late evening celebrations she would 
always interrupt our words of praise with accounts of all the 
mistakes she had made during the show. (I wonder now what 
has become of her, too.) 

The blond scholarship actor was not as good a performer 
as the Wisconsin soda jerk or the farmer’s wife from Illinois. 
Yet he wanted to be a professional actor as strongly as they 
did. He was different from them in that he had perspective 
and determination. He knew that if he continued to study and 
to work hard he would become a better actor. Long before 
that summer he had made up his mind to do so. 

The Belfrey scholarship was one of the first of a series of 
goals he must win. Now with his work in the movie The Silver 
Chalice, and in the Broadway play The Desperate Hours, and 
particularly as Rocky Graziano in the movie Somebody Up 
There Likes Me, Paul Newman has proved himself an impor- 
tant performer. 

But in those summer stock days, I’m afraid, most of us 
discounted him altogether. Paul Newman was just another 
one of Belfrey’s scholarship boys sitting out in the darkness 
on the side steps of the theatre between acts. Towards the 
end of the season he usually was joined there by one particu- 
lar girl. She was a young blonde actress, a member of the 
group whom he met that summer and who now, | understand, 
is his wife. 

But no one else noticed him much. Until | would call 
him again to the stage, Paul and his girl would sit by them- 
selves to talk in low voices about Broadway, Hollywood, the 
theatres of Europe, and about the days to come. 

(See Movie Reviews, page 54.) Oliver Andresen 


This is the church Luther Leaguers helped 
build. It is Redeemer Lutheran Church, Puerto 
Nuevo, Puerto Rico. The LLA-sponsored church 
was dedicated in 1957. (See also page 6.) 


Congratulations to Scouts 


In honor of the celebration of the 
46th anniversary of the founding of 
the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., a con- 
gratulatory message was sent from Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
ULCA. 

Devoted service to the youth of our nation 
2ver a span of forty-six years must not be 
allowed to slip by unnoticed. Reverence of 
sod may come at the end of the Scout oath 
ut, when it characterizes the Scout herself, 
t takes precedence over all other qualities 
ind is, indeed, their taproot. 


State Studies Japan 

Anna Suchy, Connecticut's mission 
ecretary, planned the state mission 
ally at First Lutheran, Southington, 
‘ebruary 9. The afternoon program 
ncluded a talk on Japan by Mrs. Ralph 
Mortensen, a Lutheran missionary in 
he Far East, and the film, “Younger 
srother.” In the evening the skit, 
Books and Blossoms,” was presented. 


COLLEGES 


GETTYSBURG 


All examinations, term papers, re- 
ports, laboratory work, and homework 
are included in the newly-installed 
honor system at Gettysburg college. 
The system provides that the faculty 
will not proctor any tests unless it is 
necessary. Every student is obligated 
to be honorable himself and to report 
any student he notices abusing the 
code. 


HARTWICK 


Not every college and community 
can set up their own ski tow, but co- 
operative action between Hartwick col- 
lege and the city of Oneonta, N.Y. has 
given the “‘city of hills” new facilities 
for the popular sport. A small band of 
students began to clear land for the 
proposed tow in the fall of 1956. Be- 
fore activities could be resumed in the 
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fall of 1957, teen-age vandals had de- 
stroyed the car and slashed the rope. 
But in January the city recreation com- 
mission offered help. Now the ski tow 
is completed. 


NEWBERRY 


February 14 saw many high school 
seniors arriving on Newberry campus 
for a high school week end, sponsored 
annually by the boosters club. On the 
agenda was a Valentine dance, variety 
and talent show, and a basketball game 
followed by a reception and dance. 
Visitors attended the classes of their 
choice on Saturday. Sunday they at- 
tended churches in the town. 


WAGNER 


On January 24, the 101st day of its 
75th year, Wagner college started a 
three-day birthday celebration with a 
three-fold purpose: to honor those 
whose lives have given life and mean- 
ing to the college; to take a searching 
look at the anniversary motto (‘‘Chris- 
tian Leadership Through Christian 
Education”); and to pay tribute to se- 
lected men and women of the Church, 
college, and community for outstand- 
ing service to others. 

Henry Endress, ’38, executive direc- 
tor of the Lutheran laymen’s move- 
ment for stewardship, was chairman 
for the convocation. The conferring 
of an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters upon the speaker, 
Mrs. Franklin Clark Fry, was a high 
point of the convocation. 


Redeemer Lutheran 
Puerto Nuevo, P.R. 


Rally of Wisconsin 


Pastor I. R. Kraemer, Resurrection 
Lutheran, Milwaukee, chose ‘The 
Bible Vs. the Crowd” as the subject 
for a speech at a recent fall district 
six rally, Wisconsin. Jackson Park Lu- 
theran Church, Milwaukee, provided 
the setting for the rally. Devotions 
were led by St. Peter’s league. 


Newly elected officers are Bill Mc- 
Clurg, president; Gary Beier, vice 
president; Jim Bowers, secretary; and 
Lee Sutter, treasurer. 


Carribean synod Luther League 
convention, held in new church, 
built by money from LLA 


Jackie McKeever 
in bright lights 


Omaha Inter-City Meets 

The Omaha, Nebraska, Inter-city 
council of leagues met at Luther 
Memorial church for a Christmas rally 
in December. Mr. Willis Cramer spoke 
on “Coins for His Kingdom.” 

Devotions, informal singing, a short 
program, and refreshments were on 
the agenda for the evening. New lead- 
ers for this group are Georjean Gates, 
president; Bonnie Liefart, vice presi- 
dent; Gretchen Fischer, secretary; Jay 
Balderson, treasurer; and the Rev. Paul 
Konig, pastoral advisor. 


SU Grad on Broadway 


A recent graduate of Susquehanna 
University, Miss Jacquelyn McKeever 
sees her name in the bright lights of 
Broadway. She is featured in a Jose 
Ferrer production, “Oh Captain.” 

Miss McKeever, with Broadway 
only a dream as she studied voice 
and piano at Susquehanna, has climbed 
the ladder of success almost overnight. 
Upon graduation she accepted a posi- 
tion as music supervisor for the Liv- 
ingston, N.J., schools and while sing- 
ing in a church choir was urged to ac- 
cept a role in summer stock. One thing 
led to another and Jackey soon found 
herself with leading roles in ‘‘Okla- 
homa,” ‘‘Finian’s Rainbow,’ and 
“Wish You Were Here.” 

Abbe Lane and Tony Randall are 
the two veterans starring in the mu- 
sical. Director Jose Ferrer, along with 
the producers, chose Jackey for the 
role over many Broadway actresses 
with much more experience. 


Liberian Work Camp 

Under the leadership of Rev. Mel- 
vin C. Langeland, a group of Liberian 
laymen participated in a Christian 
work camp. The four day program cen- 
tered around the theme “Christians in 
Action.” 

Objectives were to work together 
as Christians, to do something for 
someone else, to take some valuable 
skill back to their villages. Devotions, 
study, recreation, work, evening 
movies, and camp fire, constituted the 
program. 


62. AiskulyOspine sameinudu Lithersku 
kirk nar i Ameriku 


2500 patttakendur. 
Ordt-’ bingsins: ,,Hér stend ég.” (Luther) 
Med. .ckrum ordum langar mig til pess ad segja lesendum 
bloM*- fed eskulf®spingi, sem vid hjénin sdtum yestur i 
‘au. Pad var 62, wskulfSsping Sameinudu Lithersku 
junnar | Ameriku og for fram i stérum haskélabe i Kans- 
viki dagana 11.—16, agust i sumar. 


Vid. vorum stadd | Minneapolis, og forum haan ist6ram dathonar- 
bil, sem var péttskipadur glodu askufolki, a leid til pingsins. 


Petta ping satu fulltrdar eskuldsfélags fra hinum ¢msu rikjum _ 


Bandarikjanna, alls 2500 unglingar- 


‘Margir félagshdpar. 

Til bess ad einkenna sig i hinum anikla skara, hafdi félagshépur 
hers fylkis sina sérstéku hatta e3a hifur, — Vora pessi hofudfor af 
hinum éliklegustu gerdam, 

Hyver dagur héfst med helgistund, og & hverjum morgni taladi sami 
maSurinn um bdfuBatridi traarinnar. Var pad prestur vid stors 
titherska kirkja fra Mansfield, Ohio. Dr. Carveth P. Mitchell ad 
nafni: . : 

TalaSi hann Gt {rd orBum‘Lathers, sem hann celti i Worms: ..Hér 
stand ég". 


Biblian er leiSsGgubdk. 
af Bibligani opinberar Gut sjélfan sig," sagéi hann. wHan gefur 
‘nanninum myndugleika. Vid. yerdum ad lifa eftir henni eda farast, 
Han er leiSségubdk okkar i gegnum 1ifis.* 
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Réttlacttur af tra, ie cane ae 
réithettur af tri, sagSi Mitchell ad veri sama og a vera 
legur fyrir trina i Jestim Krist. — ba® sem mali skiptir 
Gods er hugur pinn, en ekki atlit, ba getar hvorki keypt 
himininn. unnid pig inn i hann eda verdskulded ad fara 
sagdi presturinn. > a 


ay 


1D heitir evi, ony 
kosin forseti 7% é 
rshess hives Amerihes, 
aefstadna fives Pr pad 4 
§ sGgu Sarilacatiins, ad 
ppessa sii 


Tri og verk eins og tver Gror : 
SP likti trinni ae verkunum vid tour dear a sit hvoru bord- 
fem. — bf i notar adeins fr, 4 Sru bording kerwst Pe 
Verdur ad vets badar drarnar til bess ad komast a akyord” 


a, Sonne toi Kerr alltaf foam + verkunuon, Ef pa trdir ein- 
fi : # i a 
i a a La Jinni fast efie, bad ace ekki 
sir, sent worst skiptic; heldue af hverja pi serie, [ae 


git ekki buast vid bvi af prestinum, sem / 
W allir 


wdvork ah — 


isha prestur hinn almenait peestdom, foe he > 


Pyissan hil! > 
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Iceland magazine gives two-page spread to LLA. 


behind the scene at 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
presidents’ conference: : 
Alan Davis and 

Gerry Butt show 
“Shadow of a Shed.” 
President Imhoff stands 
second from right. 


guests 
sign 
register 


and 


Japan in Minnesota 


“Japan Speaks” themed the evening 
of January 26 at Holy Trinity Luth- 
eran, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Ap- 
proximately 100 leaguers attended the 
mission program, planned to give a 
better understanding of the Japanese 
way of life and acquaint leaguers with 
our Church’s work there. 

After testing their skills at several 
games, the leaguers assembled for de- 
votions and two presentations concern- 
ing the country and her people. Each 


Joyce Johnson, LLA mission 
chairman, admires souvenirs 


speaker was dressed in Japanese cos- 
tume. A short shadow play, ‘Books 
and Blossoms,’ showed the work of 
the bookmobile in Japan. 

One of the main features of the 
evening was the Blossom Teahouse 
where refreshments were served to 
leaguers who, having removed their 
shoes at the door, sat around floor- 
level tables. Oriental music and Jap- 
anese lanterns created an intriguing 
oriental atmosphere. 


leaguers eat at low tables 


The Luther League of America has a new home. Headquarters 
are located in the East Falls section of Philadelphia, near 
Germantown. Please address all mail to Luther League of America, 
Reom 238, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania. 


A mission congregation in Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, meets 
in a house. But the Luterana Mision de Hato Rey has an ac- 
tive Luther League. On Youth Sunday, besides being in charge 
of the service (each person received a flower souvenir), the 
leaguers taught the various departments of the Sunday School. 


Joan R. Garcia : ~e 


reads the Bible 
in church: , Josefina Ledesma teaches 
2 Timoteo 1:1-13 intermediate Sunday School class 


see eee eran ene ee enn eee eae nen ee 


LUTHER LIFE correspondents (see inside of back cover for list) are 
at work all over the world gathering news of interest to the youth of 
our church. They are paid nothing for all their work: tracking down 
leads, writing up information, collecting pictures, meeting deadlines, 
and generally trying to shake the publicity people of local leagues into 
a frenzy of reporting. 

It’s often a hard job; but their reward is in knowing that they are 
helping foster real fellowship between leaguers and between leagues, 
and in broadening our outlook—so essential to right Christian thinking. 

Know any good league stories? In on any interesting church youth 
events? Tell your nearest correspondent. Help him to help us to help you. 
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Adult Advisor Workshop 


The Lancaster conference (MOP) 
Luther League was most successful in 
carrying out a workshop for adult ad- 
visors in January. Arranged by the 
Lancaster conference lay advisor, Mrs. 
Leon Ulrich, from Salem Lincoln Lu- 
theran Church, the conference was 
held at St. Matthew’s, Lancaster, with 
an attendance of 60 advisors. 

First half of the session featured 
a panel discussion by Charles Weaver, 


Eger 


Mrs. Leon Ulrich 


(center) 


Donald Abel, Rev. Raymond Roden, 
Rev. Harold Fague, Sister Mabel Harn- 
ish, and Robert Kauffman, president 
of the conference LL. Coffee and 
doughnuts were served by the host ad- 
visor, Mrs. W. A. Frederick, and host 
pastor, Rev. Donald Gallion. 

During the last half the session each 
advisor presented ideas or projects that 
worked out successfully in his league. 
The sharing was beneficial to all. 


shows the display 


to Pastor Donald Gallion and Mrs. W. A. Frederick 


Lutheran churches of America were called upon to open their doors 
to people of all races in a strongly-worded statement of social policy 
by the National Lutheran Council. The cooperative agency of eight 
church bodies asserted that “it is the obligation of the Church every- 
where to communicate the Gospel without any discrimination or distinc- 


tion. . 


. to exclude from worship or membership in the local congrega- 


tion any person on the basis of color, culture, class, or caste is to sin 


against God and man.” 
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Leaguers of Grace Church, Franklin, Penna., display pic- 
tures they made to distribute in a Lenten visit. The frames 
hold several pictures for easy changing Advisors are 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Johnson and Rev. Paul Fauth. 


RS 


SHARE and RAY 


Two more synods have caravan 
teams on the road. Pittsburgh synod 
has a caravan it calls the SHARE pro- 
gram. SHARE stands for Serve, Help 
And Relay Enthusiasm. Training ses- 
sion was held at Clairton, Pa., under 
the direction of Chuck Burlingame 
and Jim Gahagan and with the help 
of a HELPer from New York, Dotty 
Davis. 

Wisconsin calls its caravaning pro- 
gram RAY—Religion and Youth. 
These caravaners promote the five- 
point program of LLA. Just as a five- 
point star (the five point program) 
sends out rays of light, LLW sends 
out RAY teams. 


presentation give: 
at Pittsburgh sessio: 
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Christmas Service Projects 


Around the LLA 


The Luther League of Luther 
Memorial, Blacksburg, Virginia, erect- 
ed a Christmas nativity scene on the 
front lawn of their church. Work on 
the scene began during the Thanksgiv- 
ing holidays and continued steadily 
until December 15. The scene was 
lighted at night and carols were played 
as an appropriate background. The 
eight figures were life-size. 

Other activities of the group includ- 
ed decorating the church for the 
Christmas Eve candlelight service, de- 
livering Christmas baskets to the needy 
of the community, collecting and pro- 
cessing clothing for the Lutheran 
World Relief, and caroling for shut- 
ins. 

: ° 

__ Leagues of Reformation Lutheran, 
New Market, Virginia, hosted Timber- 
ville parish leaguers. A film, ‘The 
Candlemaker,” was shown. 

The leaguers also entertained 
youngsters at the Salem children’s 
aome. They helped pack bags of candy 
‘or a Sunday school treat. 


: e 

_ Jackson Park (Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
in) leaguers led devotions at their lo- 
al Scandinavian American home for 
€ aged in early December. James 
nglaube spoke on Thanksgiving and 


Carol May told about Christmas. The 
leaguers and their guests sang carols 
together. 


MORSELS 


Plenty of publicity was held respon- 
sible for the big success of the South 
Shore district, Long Island, Luther 
League, five point rally in the winter. 
Two hundred leaguers attended. 

e 


Rev. Hector Magalee, an east In- 
dian native of British Guiana, now 
studying at Muhlenberg college, has 
been awarded the MBE (Member of 
the British Empire) by Queen Eliza- 
beth. The honor was bestowed because 
of his work among the Arawak In- 
dians along a 140- mile stretch of the 
Berbice River in Britiash Guiana. 

e 


Apportionment receipts from the 32 
constituent synods of the ULCA 
reached an all-time high during 1957. 
The total giving for the world-wide 
work of the Church was $10,187,- 
169.85. 

e 

Beginning on Easter Sunday, Dr. 
Edmund Steimle will present a 13- 
week series of talks through the “Art 
of Living,” heard over the National 
Broadcasting Co. The series can be 
heard at 9:15 a.m. E.S.T. 
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PROBLEM 
CORNER 


mature religion 


PROGRAM 


Dear Sirs: 

| hate to say this, but it is true. | get nothing out of my church 
The pastor’s sermon’s are utterly trite—though he’s a very fine pastor 
I’m not an egg-head nor highly intellectual, but | am interested in hear 
ing something more stimulating than “We must all be good,” and “It’ 
very important that you pray and attend church’”—over and over. 

When we bring up questions about science or education or art o 
anything technical, the pastor either has pat answers he’s rememberec 
from somewhere in the distant past, or doesn’t know what we’re talkin« 
about. 

I'm sorry, but church is boring and Sunday School is worse. | wan 
a mature religion. | can’t get it here—and there’s no other Luthera 


church nearby. 
J. Gare 


ANSWER 


Dear J. G. H: 

Your problem presents a real cause for complaint in many cases— 
the level of our church schools and church sermons. | have personall 
felt as you do many times, and so have most of the better educate 
people that | know. 

First, let me point out that we have many hundreds of church 
with congregations of relatively uneducated people. They are fine peopl 
sincere Christians, many wiih faith superior to yours and mine, but th 
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haven’t had a large formal education. How is their pastor to preach to 
them? Perhaps he has had to tone down the level of his preaching so 
long that he is no longer able to raise it. Or perhaps he himself never 
was a superior student. Not all of us are. Most sermons that will catch 
the imagination of a select half dozen highly educated people, say 
little to the other hundred and fifty loyal members. 

Your problem is often most vivid in country areas around major 
cities, where fine rural pastors suddenly find a few “suburbanite” fam- 
ilies moving into their neighborhood. 

There are two things, though, of which you should remind yourself 
daily. The Church also has members who are among the world’s most 
profound thinkers. Read books by such as Albert Schweitzer, Martin 
Luther, Soren Kirkegaard, and men of varying intellectual levels. Sup- 
plement your congregational experience by learning of these excep- 
tionally talented men in the communion of saints. Don’t forget that the 
religion of Jesus—the revelation of God—has depths that can challenge 
the greatest minds of all ages. 

I'm glad you're not satisfied with a grade school religion. That was 
fine for grade school. “But now that we are men we must put away 
childish things.” (Saint Paul) 

The second thing to remember is that even if your congregation 
cannot give you an intellectually mature religion, it can give you a fel- 
owship among Christians. These other members—whatever their IQ 
—have basically the same emotions you have, the same problems, the 
same joys, the same sin and forgiveness, the same Lord. Many of them 
ave found magnificent lives through their simple faith. Have you? These 
can help you. Many of them are struggling with problems which their 
imited approach to Christianity does not answer. These you can help. 

The services of the church contain hymns and prayers and scripture 
© valid for human life that a moron and a genius can both sing and 
ray and hear with equal devotion and benefit. 

Of course, if the Word of God is not being conveyed in your con- 
jregation, then by all means leave it and find one that does its job. 
Aost likely, though, the Word is adequately presented somewhere in the 
otal picture. 


SS 


Questions submitted to PROBLEM CORNER need not be signed. An- 


wers are given by various people. 


Address your problems to PROBLEM CORNER, LUTHER LIFE, 1228 
pruce St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
: 15 
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baseball lutherans 


by EDGAR TREXLER 


we claim 
our share 


A joke about marriage and religion 
has been making the rounds. The 
punch line states that a couple has been 
married five years but never knew they 
were members of the same church. 

Such an outlandish incident came to 
life one afternoon last summer when 
two members of a major league base- 
ball team were chatting in a Philadel- 
phia hotel lobby. 

“You're Lutheran too? Why, | 
didn’t know that!” the conversation 
rambled. 


Bob Taylor, Milwau. 
kee’s 18-year-old rookie 
catcher, and Andy Paf. 
ko, the old pro with the 
Braves, made a startling 
discovery that after 
noon. 

Between them, they 
remembered that Bok 
Buhl, a righthandec 
fireballer, also fell ir 
the Lutheran category. 

“IT am a member o: 
St. Paul’s Lutherar 
Church in Metropolis 
Ill.,”” Taylor comment 
ed. Pafko replied tha 


Taylor (left) and 
Pafko (right) have 
an informal chat. 


he belonged to the Missouri Lutheran 
family. 

“Milwaukee once had a ‘Lutheran 
Night,’ ’”’ Pafko recalled. “Bob Buhl 
and I received several gifts—that was 
before Taylor joined us.” The two 
pros continued talking and agreed al- 
most immediately on one fact: About 
the only chance ballplayers get to at- 
tend church regularly is during the 
winter. 

On the diamond, their feats. are 
more outstanding. Pafko was the re- 
liable old man during the Braves’ pen- 
nant drive—a good pinch-hitter and a 
. fine fielder; Buhl maintained a better 
than .500 average on the mound; and 
although Taylor only played in a few 
games, he showed promise. 

The next night, as hitters gathered 
around the batting cage at Connie 
Mack Stadium, a crew-cut blond by the 
name of Rip Repulski waited to take 
his swings. Talking between turns in 
the cage, the slugging Phillies’ out- 
fielder was a little more open about his 
religion. 

“That's right, I’m Lutheran,’’ he re- 
plied, smiling. “Missouri Synod.” Re- 
pulski was different from the other 
ballplayers interviewed—he knew he 
was the only Lutheran on the Phillies 
squad. Rip recalled that Del Rice (now 
with Milwaukee), but who was a 
teammate of Rip’s when they were 
members of the St. Louis Cardinals’ 
nest, was also Lutheran. 

Clean-shaven and affable, the young 
hero pointed out that he “never misses 


Repulski interviewed 
by a Lutheran radio 
sports commentator. 


church during the winter months.” He 
attends Trinity Lutheran Church in 
Sauk Rapids, Minnesota. During the 
summer, however, he frequents a Unit- 
ed Lutheran Church when the Phillies 
remain in town. 

Repulski was traded to the Phillies 
in 1957 in a deal which sent Del Ennis 
to St. Louis. A long-time member of 
the Cardinal chain, the “Ripper” found 
it was ‘quite an adjustment” to switch 
ball clubs. Yet, he expressed no re- 
grets—adding that he had grown fond 
of Philadelphia. 

Elsewhere in the National circuit, 
powerful Don Mueller stepped up to 
the plate and banged out another 
safety. A rarity among the lively-ball 
sluggers, Mueller hits for bingles and 
doubles—not the homer. Often he is 
considered more dangerous than the 
power-laden boys. His .300-plus bat- 
ting average speaks for that fact. 

Mueller’s a Lutheran too. His church 
is Zion Lutheran in Maryland Heights, 
Mo. Don recalls that during his child- 
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hood his father stressed two things— 
church and baseball. Seems that on 
Sundays the family first went to 
church. Then the elder Mueller played 
ball with young Don the rest of the 
day. 

a‘ couple of years ago, Mueller told 
a writer, ‘I’m proud to be a baseball 
player, but prouder to be a Christian.” 
He noted that religion and faith are 
needed in any sport—and_ baseball 
gives a fellow a lot of chances to ex- 
hibit both of them. 

The Mueller family is putting Don’s 
preaching into practice too. Little Mark 
Mueller has shown an interest in base- 
ball, but once again, Sunday School 
comes first. 

A former teammate of Mueller’s, Al- 
vin Dark, is a deeply religious fellow 
too. A tither for many years, Dark 
startled a number of church-goers 
when he also gave a tenth of his 1954 
World Series share $1,114. 

A quarter of the way across the 
United States another Lutheran 
steadied the Detroit Tigers in their at- 
tempt to grab the American League 
flag. Harvey Kueon, quite a flashy 
shortstop, experienced a reasonably 
bad year, but still managed to pull in 
All-Star and other individual honors. 

Kueon considers baseball as a Chris- 
tian vocation. He loves the diamond 
sport and claims there is no daily 
“grind” connected with it. The crew- 
cut Tiger has also found that ball- 
players respect the religious convic- 
tions of their teammates. 

When you return to the TV set or 
the ballpark this spring, keep in mind 


Mueller 
batting 
one of his bingles 


Lutheran 
practices 
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that baseball players are just average 
people. They are interested in more 
than just athletics. Most of them like 
the musical, social and religious worlds 
as well. That means a number of your 
favorite stars will have a genuine de- 
votion to the church. 

Lutherans seem to claim their share. 


jay roney 
takes chances 


by FRANKLYN K. MORRIS 


ON of our country’s top-ranking 
government officials is a young 
mid-western Lutheran who likes to 
take chances. Jay Roney, an athletic, 
sandy-haired man with an irresistable 
smile immediately dispels any pre-con- 
ceived ideas about government execu- 
tives who are fat, bald and aging. 

Mr. Roney heads the last named of 
the three divisions in Oveta Culp 


Hobby’s Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, directing the 
Bureau of Public Assistance from his 
spacious office in the sprawling, grey 
stone building across Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the Capitol Building. 
Despite his Irish name (a bit un- 
usual for Lutherans) which resulted 
from the happy union of a Scandin- 
avian mother and an Irish father, he 
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understands more fully the meaning of 
inter-Lutheran cooperation than most 
of us ever will. He and his wife have 
been, at one time or another, members 
of every major branch of the Lutheran 
church in America except the United 
Lutheran Church. © 

A graduate of Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, $.D., Jay Roney was Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society of Minnesota from 1942 
to 1947, where he had the unique 
opportunity of seeing Lutheran inter- 
synodical cooperation in action. Raised 
in the Missouri Synod, he married the 
daughter of a pastor of the Lutheran 
Free Church, and the two of them 
went to Cleveland to obtain his M.A. 
degree at the School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. In this Ohio city, the Roneys be- 
came members of an E.L.C. congrega- 
tion. Ten years later, in Kansas City, 
Mo., the Roneys were members of a 
congregation of the American Lu- 
theran Church! 

Taking chances started early in Jay 
Roney’s career in public welfare. 
When the Lutheran Welfare Society 
of Minnesota called him to head the 
state-wide work in 1942, a profession- 
ally-trained welfare executive had 
never before occupied this position! 
As Executive Secretary of Lutheran 
Welfare in Minnesota, he occupied a 
post previously held by a pastor and 
a layman, neither of whom had been 
specially trained in welfare work. Dr. 
J. J. Rown of Northwestern Seminary, 
and Dr. Carl Rasmussen were, fe- 
spectively, president and secretary of 
the board of directors of the coopera- 
tive agency of National Lutheran 
Council churches at the time. “Their 
encouragement to me as a young ex- 
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ecutive was more helpful than they 
will ever know,” he says, looking back 
at those early days when he first started 
taking chances in his fascinating field. 

Overseeing the work of many 
trained social workers throughout 
Minnesota. Jay Roney was succeeded 
by Dr. Henry J. Whiting, who is now 
the Executive Secretary of the Division 
of Welfare of the National Lutheran 
Council. (Until this year Mr. Roney 
was on the advisory committee of this 
organization. ) 


From the post with Lutheran Wel- 
fare, which had begun as a dare and 
ended as a success story, Mr. Roney 
took another chance, this time to be- 
come the Director of Public Welfare 
for the state of South Dakota, and in 
this job, too, he was to be a “‘first,” 
for never had the job been held by a 
professionally-trained welfare worker. 
So valuable a cog did Jay Roney be- 
come in the wheels of state govern- 
ment that the Governor of South Da- 
kota urged him not to leave in 1950 
when he went to Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. There he directed welfare ac- 
tivities for children in the states of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Min- 
nesota. Here, as in former church-re- 
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lated post, the work of providing for 
the needs of children played an im- 
portant role. His official title was Child 
Welfare Representative of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Social Security 
Administration. 

One of Mr. Roney’s pet plans is a 
program for bringing to this country 
persons throughout the world to study 
the public welfare set-up in the United 
States. From the success this program 
has already enjoyed, it appears that 
the good work which Jay Roney is do- 
ing will extend not only throughout 
the U. S. and its possessions, but 
throughout the entire world. 

Mr. Roney is not the only member 
of the family who has done welfare 


work for the Lutheran church. Mrs. 
Roney, the charming mother of three 
very active daughters ranging in age 
from 9 to 15, presently works as a 
social case worker for the Lutheran 
Inner Mission of Washington. 

As Lutherans, the Roneys are “true 
blue.” As citizens, they still are not 
finished taking chances! When sum- 
moned by the President to fill a post 
of international importance, Jay Roney 
said ‘Sure, we'll take a chance,” just 
as he had said when the church called 
back in Minnesota thirteen years be- 
fore. Apparently Norwegian and Irish 
make a good combination—at least 
there’s a South Dakota Lutheran in 
Washington who proves so! 


A group of women welfare workers from all over the 
globe meet with Roney for a briefing session before 
beginning a thorough study of American welfare. 


J OHN had been coming into the 
dean’s office with some frequency. 
‘John always had a number of things 
on his mind. He was the type of 
college freshman one would like to 
have more of. Classroom reports were 
generally good during the first term. 
His second semester studies were pro- 
gressing’ rather well except in physics. 

This particular day John looked 
worried. He had that ‘‘weight of the 
world” look; it was unnatural for 
John. During the first few minutes he 
told the dean that his adviser had 
been insisting he consider taking more 
science in spite of the seemingly inade- 
quate success in physics. The adviser 
had intimated that in the atomic age 
the need for career scientists was much 
more important than high school social 
science teachers. John had the feeling 
that he had to be a scientist. 

“Am I suited to be a scientist?” 
John asked. “Am I smart enough to 
do the work? Should I forget about 
teaching social studies and coaching in 
preference to science? What do those 
freshman tests show? Will you help 
me decide my vocation ?’’ These were 
thought-provoking questions to be 
asked of any personnel dean in a col- 
lege. They would be just as important 
to a high school student contemplating 
a college education but who was un- 
decided on his vocation or profession. 


In the past few decades our educa- 
tional system has expanded to include 
a variety of specialized programs. Not 
the least of these is the emphasis which 
has been placed in guidance, counsel- 
ing, and testing programs. Yet every 
person who has worked in personal 
counseling realizes the shortcomings of 
any test. But there is a serious question 
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can 
tests 
reveal 
your 
future? 


how accurate 


are they? 


by FRANK H. BRETZ 


In whatever occupation 
choose to serve God, He 
bring dignity and be 


whether the average student—you— 
realizes some of the basic factors to be 
considered in standardized test results. 
Let’s explore the maze together; let’s 
discover some basic principles applied 
to testing and to you. 


DEFINITIONS’ 

Definitions are important as we 
struggle through the maze. There are 
probably as many definitions for the 
terms to be included in this article as 
there are people in the field of test- 
ing. These definitions are quite general 
and are for the main purpose of giving 
the reader clarification. 

When we think of tests we normally 
think of standardized tests. The term 
refers to the fact that the particular 
test has been administered to many 
students like yourself—similar in age, 
general intellectual capacity, and repre- 
senting young men and women from 
all parts of the United States. In effect, 
the test has measured up to some stand- 
ards established within the framework 
of the testing procedure. The same test 
could be taken in Portland, Oregon, 
or in Miami Beach, Florida, and the 
results would be valid. 

Many times the test scores will be 
conveniently translated into percentiles. 
Per cent is not the same as a percentile. 
If you have a score of 89 per cent on 
a test this indicates that of the total 
number of questions you had 89/100’s 
correct. The 89th percentile would 
mean that from a group of one hun- 
dred students who had taken this same 
test, 88 would have received scores 
lower than the one you received (what- 
ever the numerical score) or that 11 
received scores higher than that re- 
corded for you. A percentile, therefore, 
indicates one’s placement in relation to 
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An I. Q. does not tell you how 
“smart” you are. It does give some 
identification of your ability to achieve. 
You should also realize that it is an 
index of your ability to achieve at 4 
particular time. It is believed that I. Q 
does not significantly change to s 
great degree. However, depending o: 
a number of factors you may make 
better or less score the next time yo 
take another form of the same test. 

A personality test may be as genera 
as a name for a test as it would be t 
ask your pastor to cover the writings 0 
Martin Luther in his next presentatio: 
to your Luther League. He would hav 
a very difficult time deciding what pa 
ticular portion of Luther's writin 
should be isolated so that his prese 
tation to your group would be mea 
ingful. To isolate facets of personali 
is equally difficult. Each type of pe 
sonality test is an attempt to assist yo 
and your counselor understand th 
dynamics of your own personality. 

There are mafiy types of vocation 
tests and each attempts to compare yo’ 
potential with that of men and wome 
who have worked in the same area f 
a period of time. 

Tests of reading ability are almost 
“must” in any battery of tests. Mo: 
of the current standardized tests a 
based upon one’s ability to read. Ther 
fore, if you are a poor reader you wi 
not be able to indicate the total abiliti 
which you may have, since many of t 
standardized tests are also timed. 
be able to read is one skill; to re 
under pressure of time limits is 
adjunct to this basic skill. 

Some examinations give informati 
concerning Jinguistic and/or non-v 
bal abilities. Each factor indicates 
different skill. It is generally conceiv 


(and validated) that women will tend 
to excel in the language areas (liter- 
ature, social sciences, etc.) while men 
tend to have a slight degree of excel- 
lence in the scientific or abstract areas. 


The ¢est battery is the total group of 
tests which have been chosen for the 
student. The results are given in a 
profile which indicates his strengths 
and weaknesses as isolated in each test. 


ONLY A SAMPLE 


It is really important to understand 
that no test will indicate all of one’s 
talents or his potential. In each case 
you, the examinee, are asked to answer 
certain questions at a very particular 
time and, perhaps, within certain time 
limits. Therefore, the results are the 
results of this sample. To be under- 
stood in a different setting, what hour 
in the day would you choose if it was 


to be a cross-section of how you are 
as a person? If the second Tuesday of 
the month from nine to ten in the 
morning were chosen would this be 
a true sample? There is a possibility 
that you might have a cold. An argu- 
ment at home could make you uncon- 
sciously concerned and take your mind 
from your work. Your frame of mind 
might be joyous or dejected. The vari- 
ables which could enter into this hour 
would be too numerous to list. Thus in 
testing, a counselor must realize that 
the results are samples of your work 
and no conclusive evidence. Yet we 
must also realize that through testing 
we at least get that sample which is to 
be used to compare you with the sam- 
ples given by hundreds of other 
persons. 

And, to be completely honest with 
any student it is important that he 
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knows the purpose of each test. What 
is it attempting to measure? What are 
the purposes from the student's point 
of view? How will the results be in- 
dicated? Many times tests are given 
(and taken) as routine. Without clari- 
fication there is more than vague possi- 
bility that interest in the task will be 
short-lived if not non-existent. 


A PROFILE 


Rather than to discuss a profile in 
general it might be easier to think of 
one in particular. Let’s return to our 
friend John who had come into the 
dean’s office. 

You will recall that John had asked 
whether he was “‘smart’’ enough to be 
a scientist and whether he should for- 
get his basic interest in teaching social 
studies and coaching. He knew that his 
adviser could not answer his questions. 
He probably realized that the dean 
couldn’t answer them either. But in a 
time of frustration one grabs for any 
straw in the wind. On the other hand, 
ohn could always have had a “fall 
guy” had the dean made a decision 
for him. Had John been unhappy in 
his work he could always blame the 
decision upon his college dean. But 
the dean realized that John needed re- 
sponsibility from the very first. 

One of the tests in the battery was 
concerned with reading ability. John, 
fortunately, was an excellent reader. 
His skills were indicated at the 14th 
grade level—slightly better than his 
college placement. He indicated weak- 
est ability in the comprehension of 
poetry. Knowing that John was an ade- 
quate reader, the dean realized that 
the other data would not be a reflection 
of poor reading skills. 

A well-known and widely used 
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standardized test is the Americar 
Council on Education Psychological 
Test. The results are given in two 
scores: “L” (linguistic) and “Q” 
(quantitative). Both scores were well 
above the average on John’s profile 
with the linguistic slightly higher than 
the quantitative. These data would, 
however, indicate that John could con- 
ceivably do well in either area. To that 
point John’s college performance was 
slightly higher in the language arts 
but they were not poor in science. 
John’s desire to study science could be 
a strong factor in the years to come. 

A widely used vocational preference 
inventory had been included in the test 
battery. John’s scores were high in the 
categories: physician, dentist, psychia- 
trist, chemist, mathematician, math 
and science teacher, aviator, YMCA 
physical education director, and social 
science teacher. Several other tests in- 
cluded in the battery indicated 
strengths and weaknesses which, in 
most cases, John felt were realistic. 

“Okay! We have the results. I know 
that I am able to do college work. My 
grades the first term indicate that 
But what do these results say in terms 
of my being a scientist ? It doesn’t seem 
like they have made a clear-cut state- 
ment.”” These were John’s remarks. 

In spite of his willingness to con. 
sider the “facts” as isolated in the 
tests, John had missed one rather im 
portant point . . . motivation. 


MOTIV ATION 


Each of us, high school or colleg 
student, must recognize the problem o 
motivation as we think of a vocatio 
or profession. One’s ability to do 7s i 
portant. One’s willingness to achiev 
is more than minor in significance. 


No test is able to analyze (or pre- 
dict) the willingness one has toward 
his work. Many is the student who has 
had adequate intellectual skills but 
who, without goals, has also fallen 
along the wayside of academic pursuits. 
And, in contrast, the number of stu- 
dents who have had seemingly insuffi- 
cient skills for academic work in col- 
lege and who have been able to achieve 
graduation is quite large. In no way 
does the writer infer that intellectual 
competence is of limited importance 
but rather to indicate that willingness 
to work must be coupled with this 
capacity. 


EARMARKS IN TESTING 


By getting our loose ends together 

we may be able to see the testing prob- 
lem in perspective. 
(1) Any single test or any combina- 
tion of tests will give one samples 
of his performance. There is no 
way to identify the actual situ- 
ation with 100% accuracy. A test 
will always be a sample. 
No test is able to measure in- 
dividual motivation. Because this 
variable is inherent within each 
of us and inasmuch as it is im- 
possible to isolate this factor, to 
predict achievement with any de- 
gree of accuracy is extremely dif- 
ficult—if ever attempted. Will- 
ingness to do (or sacrifice) cannot 
be understood in percentages or 
percentiles. It is a characteristic 
which can be observed but diffi- 
cult to measure through observa- 
tion. 

3) Standardized tests provide scales 
by which you, as an individual, 
may be compared with a group. 
This group is similar to you and 


(2) 


the composite data give your 
counselor some bases upon which 
to predict or isolate your achieve- 
ment. 

(4) Vocational preferences may 
change with the shifts in the 
“wind” of thinking. Therefore, 
many preference tests will not 
isolate information other than 
general patterns of interests. 
These should not change too 
drastically but it is possible that 
over a period of several years 
there could be noticeable differ- 
ence emerging. 

(5) One's ability to read is an under- 
girding factor to most testing sit- 
uations. Therefore, to identify 
one’s potentials is a reflection of 
one’s capacity to read. This ability 
can be isolated and related to 
other tests in a battery. 

(6) A basic philosophy of testing and 
interpretation is an immeasurable 
adjunct to counseling. You, as the 
student, may never fealize how 
important this philosophy is. The 
way in which a person will inter- 
pret the data from one’s profile is 
an index of his approach to this 
discipline. It would be difficult 
to have two different counselors 
interpret the data from your 
profile in the same way. The facts 
(from the sample) are the same; 
interpretations are different! 


A DECISION 


Our friend John made a decision 
during the end of his sophomore year 
in college. He had discovered his 
weaknesses in his course in physics 
and corrected his study techniques. 
John, by the way, is now in Metical 
School in Philadelphia. He had become 
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interested in chemistry as a second 
science course and this led him to think 
of medicine. He is very happy with his 
change in professional preference. 

The turmoil through which John 
went is part of every person’s matura- 
tion. Each of us, as did John, must 
continue to investigate ourselves—our 
talents and our weaknesses. In John’s 
case he had an insatiable curiosity 
about himself. The study of medicine 
will help him even more. He is think- 
ing of continuing his study to prepare 
for psychiatry. 

It is a fact that not every person 
who enters college is college material. 
They may have the ability to pursue 
one or two years of study but not to 
continue through graduation. Along 
the way the motivation lags or the 
barriers to the intellect are too great. 
And to be able to accept strengths and 
weaknesses in one’s self is highly im- 
portant. 

Harry High School and Karen 
Co-ed must be realistic. Tests are tools 
by which they and their counselors 
have more adequate information. But 
they should not take the word of a 


counselor or test results as final. Th 
finality comes in a personal decision— 
conscious and unconscious. Make thos 
decisions through maximum insight: 
Let tests expend that basic insight. 


| TOPIC HELPS 


If your community has a guidance cou; 
selor he will be the perfect person to spec 
to your league. He may be able to give y¢ 
samples of different types of tests. The sto: 
of John should be used as an example. 

List values of tests, and drawbacks. Di 
cuss. 

WORSHIP 

Choose material for your worship from t! 
index in the back of the Christian You! 
Hymnal (Education). Tonight is a good nig 
to use talents of your leaguers—a vocal | 
musical solo, chalk talk, etc. Or you may pr 
fer to use the Service of Personal Rede 
cation in your hymnal. 


DISCUSSION 


How much “say” should parents have | 
choosing careers? What about careers f 
women? Why is it important for the in 
vidual to decide on his own career Shou 
tests be given in high school and college? 
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ALLENTOWN, P 


selling 


cell group 


what is a cell group 
and how can you start one? 


by DONALD M. BRAVIN 


HE clinking of glasses, the 

muffled laughter of distinctly male 
voices, the steady sound of a TV sport 
broadcast—there could be no mistak- 
ing the saloon noises which sifted 
through the floor boards and into the 
midst of the small second floor room 
in which men and women sat almost 
shoulder to shoulder in a loosely 
defined circle. 

Despite the interfering sounds of 
sin-seeking men, the persons gathered 
in that room were relaxed. Some had 
their heads bowed, others slumped in 
overstuffed chairs with their eyes gaz- 
ing upward, focused on nothing in 
particular, 

No one spoke. 

Then one man began to speak, his 
read still bowed. “Dear God, we 
hank you for bringing us together 

-’ It wasn’t the type of prayer 
rou'd find written in any book of 
ollects, but it was sincere and straight 
tom the heart of a workingman. 


He finished. Silence again. Then 
another voice started out, ‘Help us, 
O Lord . . .” A mid-week prayer 
group was in session. 

Groups such as this one are not 
new. Called by various names—prayer 
gtoups, cell meetings, Bible study 
gtoups, cottage meetings—they are as 
old as Christianity itself. 

Episcopalian Bishop Austin Pardue 
writes, “The Bible suggests that vital 
religion is to be found by worshipping 
both ‘in the congregation,’ where one 
is a part of the whole corporate body, 
and also ‘secretly among the faithful,’ 
where one joins. a small, intimate 
gathering of like-minded individuals.” 


Varied Membership 


People that form these ‘“‘intimate 
gatherings” fit into no one social or 
economic class. The group which met 
above the beer hall that evening were, 
for the most part, members of the 
working class. 
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A few months previous I had sat 
beside the swimming pool on a large 
suburban estate and listened to the 
owner of the estate tell me about a 
local prayer cell which she had started. 
Young people, college students, pro- 
fessional men and business leaders, all 
types find a new sort of fellowship in 
Christ ,as they gather privately in 
his name. 
And their meeting places are just as 
varied as the people: private homes, 
college dormitories, luxurious clubs, 
churches, tool sheds, railroad cars, 
business offices and almost anywhere 
else that two or three can gather in 
Christ Jesus’ name. 
_ That’s really the purpose of the 

groups, taking full advantage of the 
Lord’s promise, ““Where two or three 
are gathered in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” As two and 
three and two times three gather in 
that name they find, in addition to 
genuine fellowship, a source of spirit- 
ual power that previously seemed im- 
possible. 

A young man who had been a part 
of such a group for a brief period be- 
fore moving to another state wrote to 
me a few months ago, “The relation- 
ship I had with the group is really 
missed. I really believe that I grew 
more spiritually in those few weeks 
that I was with the group than I had 
the rest of my life.” 

A girl in her late teens had been 
struggling with her faith for several 
years. I put her in touch with a young 
adult home prayer group. Before her 
initial evening with them had ended 
she had opened her heart to God. 
Within a week or two she was able to 
say, “For the first time I truly feel 
the power of God in my life.” 
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-changing and they may want to invi 


Groups spring up spontaneously. 
They defy any sort of organization. 
One began when a young man wanted 
to have a real faith and felt he needed 
some human help to obtain it. He 
asked a friend to discuss faith and to 
pray with him. They began meeting 
one evening a week. Soon they were 
led to invite others to meet with them. 
Still others heard of the meetings and 
asked if they might be included. 


A Word of Caution 


Any interested person can start a 
group. However, a word of caution be- 
fore you begin—two things are sure 
death to any such group: a general in- 
vitation and a public anonuncement ©: 
meeting times. Cell groups are fellow 
ship meetings. That means that th 
members must be friendly toward eac 
other. Their relationship must be suct: 
that it will enable them to trust an 
confide in each other. Theoretically, w 
should all get along with each othe 
Being realistic, on the other hand, w 
have to admit that personality conflic 
do exist. An open invitation or a pu 
lic announcement will almost alwa 
bring together personality problems. 

It is best not to force the creati 
of a prayer cell, but to let it come abo 
when two or more friends decide th 
they would like to pray together. is 
people form a meeting to which 
third or fourth person can be invite 
In time, as they meet in the name 
the Christ, they may find their ide 


a person who previously would n 
have appealed to their personalities. 

At the outset an important consid 
ation is leadership. If officers are ele 
ed it is no longer a fellowship, bu 
club and its purpose is lost. The b 


method of leadership seems to be that 
of having no permanent leader, but at 
each meeting someone volunteers to 
lead the next week. 

It is good to have a clergyman stand- 
ing by for advice, but not for leader- 
ship. Experience has shown that lay- 
men, and especially young people, are 
fearful of asking questions or contra- 
dicting when a minister is directing 
the meeting. You will be much more 
at ease and ready to discuss if your 
leader is similar to you in age and in- 
telligence. Almost needless to say, 
however, it is vitally important that the 
leader be a dedicated Christian, or at 
_ least a seeker after deeper spiritual 
life. 


What to Do 


The leader is responsible for con- 
ducting the gathering, but the group 
as a whole should decide what they 
want to include in their time together. 
Frequently it takes a good bit of ex- 
perimenting before the best combina- 
tion of elements is arrived at. 

The leader may open the meeting 
with prayer. Then he might want to go 
about the circle, giving each person 
Opportunity to mention a Christian ex- 
perience or challenge he encountered 


during the previous week. Witnessing 
will become easier and more plentiful 
as you get to know and trust each other 
more. Perhaps you will want to fol- 
low this witnessing with a period of 
discussion relevant to the experiences 
brought out. 

Bible study can be next on the 
agenda. It is best to study a Book 
chapter, rather than to let each leader 
pick his favorite chapter or verses for 
the meeting. I usually recommend the 
Book of Acts for a starter, for in Acts 
we can catch sight of the way the 
Christian church was formed and how 
the early Christians received power to 
live God’s way in a pagan world. 
Don’t neglect to relate the Bible study 
to your own lives today. 

As time goes on, you may want to 
replace the Bible study with a chapter 
by chapter scrutiny of a book such as 
C. S. Lewis’ Screwtape Letters. Use 
devotional and instructive books, but 
beware of using volumes of deep the- 
ology. 

If using the Bible itself, be sure to 
equip the leader with a good Bible 
commentary and the phone number of 
a pastor who won’t mind answering 
questions. (Don’t expect your pastor 
to attend each session.) Include the 
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entire group in the study. Let each per- 
son read a portion of the chapter and 
give everyone an opportunity to offer 
discussion or questions; however, don’t 
insist that everyone contribute if they 
choose not to do so. Here again the 
leader must use tact so that no one per- 
son monopolizes the discussion period. 

Study should always be followed by 
prayer. You have read God's Word. 
Your mind is focused upon Him. Now 
speak to Him and let Him speak to 
you. Sit in silent meditation for at least 
20 minutes. As members of the group 
feel led to offer aloud their prayer to 
God, let them do so. Don’t try to form 
prayers according to liturgical stand- 
ards. Be content just to speak with 
God, using whatever language and 
words your heart and mind can com- 
bine. 

When the leader feels that the group 
has had ample opportunity for prayer 
and meditation, he may want to ask 
them to rise, join hands in a friendship 
circle and pray in unison the Lord's 
Prayer. 

It is best for the group to disband 
immediately following the final prayer. 
Some groups prefer to serve light re- 
freshments, but this practice has been 
generally found to be disturbing. It is 
better for each member to return to 
his own home, mulling over in private 
the thoughts he has heard in public. 

This is, of course, merely a suggest- 
ed order. Don’t be afraid of innova- 
tions and experimentation. A young 
secretary began a lunch time meeting 
in her office when another girl men- 
tioned that she had entered a church 
for prayer one evening and had been 
helped by it. The first girl invited the 
second to pray with her and now 
several members of their office meet 
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one lunch hour each week for just 
prayer, meditation and study. Due to 
work requirements, they haven’t time 
for the full schedule proposed above. 


Informal and Small 


Keep your groups small. Ten mem- 
bers is a large group. A dozen is much 
too large. When your group member- 
ship approaches ten, it is advisable to 
split into two groups. Experience has 
taught that the larger the group, the 
more hesitant its members are to dis- 
cuss their personal problems of life 
and faith. 

Likewise, don’t be over-anxious to 
build up a large group or several 
groups. John Wesley once said, “I 
have no time to be in a hurry.” Prayer 
groups would do well to heed his ad- 
vice. Let the group grow as the Holy 
Spirit leads it. Bring into your fellow- 
ship only those who have a genuine 
interest in the things of God. Curiosity 
seekers and scoffers will ruin your 
gathering. Talk with the faithless pri- 
vately. When you think the spark has 
been lit, that’s the time to consider in- 
viting him into your group. 

It is only in latter centuries that the 
church has become more and more 2 
fraternal or social group with a ques! 
for numbers instead of  spiritua 
strength. Originally it was what we 
still confess today, “the communion o: 
saints.” Its members were admittec 
only after professing a real faith it 
God through Christ. They worked to 
gether and thought together. Togethe 
they plotted how they might overthrov 
the evil in the world and win more pet 
sons for God's kingdom. Togethe 
they sought to strengthen each other i 
the faith and to proclaim the Gosp 
mutually and individually. Cell grou 


bear a great resemblance to those apos- 
tolic meetings. 

Such groups should by no means re- 
place formal church worship or meet- 
ings such as Luther League, but they 
can go a long way in helping individ- 
uals toward a deeper faith and a 
greater devotion to and service for 
God. 

Bishop Pardue puts it well. ‘The 
Durpose of a prayer group is: (1) to 
ray more effectively; (2) to generate 
Dower for the needs of others through 
ollective prayer; (3) to uplift, in- 
pire, and strengthen the faith of one 
mother; and (4) to lead to positive 
ind unselfish action.” 

In summary then, don’t force the 
reation of a group, keep them friendly 
nd small, provide competent leader- 
ag allow sufficient time for prayer 
fd quiet meditation and, above all, 
lon’t permit your group to become a 
nutual back-patting society. Be in- 
erested in the needs of others. Look 
Or areas where your faith can be trans- 
ormed into action. 


Resources 


The following books and pamphlets 
aay be of some help to you in starting 
cell group: 

Pardue, Austin. Prayer Groups for 
ay People, Forward Movement Pub- 
cations, 412 Sycamore Street, Cin- 
innati 2, Ohio. 

From the publication house—Shoe- 
taker, Samuel M., Children of the 
econd Birth, Fleming H. Revell, N. 
.; Shoemaker, Samuel M., How to 
ecome a Christian, Harper, New 
‘ork; Shoemaker, Samuel M., Twice 
orn Ministers, Fleming H. Revell, 
lew York. 

From The Evangel, 8 West 40th 


Street, New York 19, N. Y.—A Re- 
porter Finds God, Emily Gardiner 
Neal (3.50); Creating Christian Cells, 
(35c) ; Early Will I Seek Thee, Eu- 
genia Price (2.50); Faith That Works 
(35c) ; Here’s How (50c) ; The Evan- 
gel (published monthly. Trial sub- 
scription, $1.25 for four issues ) ; 
What It Takes on Main Street (25c). 


| TOPIC HELPS | 


Give an informal presentation. Follow with 
a discussion (including discussion questions 
listed at the end). On a blackboard list values 
of cell groups, problems and dangers to 
avoid, and means of organizing. 


Talk about the possibility of such groups in 
your church, in your league. Don’t force 
leaguers into forming groups. Suggest it in 
such a way that several of the young people 
may feel among themselves that they would 
like to form a cell group. 


Several leaguers may want to form a cell 
group several weeks ahead of this meeting. 
Then they can give a report on their attitudes 
toward cell groups. 


WORSHIP 


SERVICE OF PERSONAL REDEDICATION 
page 329 “Christian Youth Hymnal” 

SCRIPTURE | Kings 3:5-14 

PSALM 63 Gloria Patri 

PRAYER Restyle prayer in Ephesians 3:14-21 

HYMNS 68 “Spirit Divine, Attend Our 
Prayer; 69 “Spirit of God, Descend Upon 
My Heart; 143 “Break Thou the Bread of 
Life; 164 “Not Alone for Mighty Empire” 


DISCUSSION 


What Scripture verses deal with prayer or 
cell groups? Discuss the early Christian church 
and its fellowship. How do personality con- 
flicts affect a cell group? Why should there 
be cell groups? What is the danger of num- 
bers in the church? 
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your telephone is ringing 


God is calling you— 
a topic on Christian vocation 


by JOHN P. HARTZEI 


suppose you 
picked up the phone 
and heard 

God's voice? 


ECENTLY you began to think 

about what you will be doing the 
rest of your life. Your pastor, Sunday 
School teachers, and parents have 
endeavored to instill in you a sense 
of God’s calling—that God calls you, 
directly, to do this or that in life. You 
may feel this call everyone has talked 
about has not materialized. 


In all honesty, you do not feel 
compelled to accomplish any special 
purpose in life. This whole notion of 
a personal calling does not tally with 
your experience. But what about these 
alleged calls? Are there such things? 
How does one know for sure? Is 
everyone called? . . . and if so, how 
shall I answer? Let's begin with the 
most obvious question, HOW DOES 
GOD CALL? 


I. WHO’S THERE? 


Until a few generations ago most 
Christians felt that God somehow got 
in touch with men directly, much like 
a person-to-person phone call. God 
spoke, and man simply listened. It was 
the practice in many churches to give 
an account of this calling, this con- 
versation, before one’s fellow believ- 
ets. This, of course, is how the term 
“testimonial” came about. Men and 
women, youth, even children were en- 
couraged to “testify” before others 
about the revelations God had given 
hem. Most every Christian felt he had 
1 definite calling at some time or other 
n life—or at least he was expected to 
tive evidence of one. 

If we were to question someone who 
aad received a calling of this sort we 
vould discover that, 1) only the 
»etson having the call was aware that 
t existed, 2) that this person could 
lot offer concrete proof of the call, 


and 3) that the call came to this in- 
dividual through some highly imagin- 
ative or idealized way, as in a dream. 

More recently—a generation or so 
ago—this picture was completely re- 
versed. Testimonials and revelations 
were scoffed at in many quarters. Any 
person who publicized a call was con- 
sidered odd, if not mentally unbal- 
anced. God just didn’t speak to men 
in such an intimate way. In fact many 
felt God was some highly ethereal 
Being, who cared little about the per- 
sonal affairs of you and me. 

Today, after deep searching of the 
bible, much re-thinking of the matter, 
fewer Christians doubt that God 
speaks to us. They reason that if God 
created an intelligence in man, then 
he somehow uses it in reaching us with 
his purposes. 

Before medicine was perfected to 
such a high degree, recovery from a 
serious illness was considered a 
miracle. Now we look upon medical 
science as man’s cooperation with 
God’s laws in nature. I am saying that 
God's communication with us is a 
two-way conversation. God speaks . . . 
we respond. God calls; we answer 
through intelligence, talents, skills, 
through all the resources at our com- 
mand. 

Let’s imagine our telephone just 
rang. Raising the receiver we might 
say, “Hello, this is John Doe... 
who's there?” A gentle but holy voice 
says, “This is God calling. .. .”’ No 
doubt most of us would feel we were 
being taken for a fool. “God just 
doesn’t work this way,” we say. I am 
inclined to agree. But let’s see how 
this worked in an actual life situation. 

Since childhood Martha had planned 
to become a nurse. She had long 
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admired and loved her guardian aunt, 
Grace, who left the house confidently 
each morning to go to the community 
hospital to perform the skilled tasks of 
her profession. There was something 
about the starched, trim uniform, the 
sense of purpose of ther aunt that ex- 
cited Martha. The two laid great plans 
about ‘iwhen Martha was older” how 
she would become a nurse like aunt 
Grace. 

The years hurried on and the little 
girl’s ideal had not changed. She soon 
found herself in college, deep in bio- 
chemistry, anatomy, and physiology. 
But somehow science didn’t appeal to 
Martha, and she soon found she was 
about to wash out. This was quite a 
shock to the idealistic young woman 
of nineteen. But God, in his wisdom, 
led Martha into a new calling. 

On the edge of the campus the 
Lutheran church had started a service 
center for destitute children. Much of 
the work was done by members of 
the Lutheran Student Association. Dis- 
couraged, Martha often found it relax- 
ing after class to work with the chil- 
dren. She seemed to sense their needs, 
and they were quick to return her 
affection. Many of her friends began 
to remark how “Martha had a way 
with the kids.” Finally, the idea took 
hold—God ‘‘spoke” through a knotty 
problem and Martha responded; she 
became a social worker in the welfare 
work of the Church. 

Though we may look upon Martha's 
story as being far too ordinary and 
vague to be labeled a “calling” . . . 
still, it has the basic markings of God 
at work. Perhaps this can be made 
clear by asking ourselves a second 
question, something like this: Who is 
this God? If he has a direct hand in 
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our affairs, then there is a slight chance 
we might be able to cooperate if we 
knew him better. 

The sages of the Old Testament felt 
no man could look upon God face to 
face. We could only hope to know 
God after he had passed, so to speak, 
by merely catching a glimpse of his 
shadow. Their feeling is only partly 
true since they never knew Christ. 
And yet, there is a wisdom here. The 
moment men feel they can predict 
God’s thinking—when we feel we 
know all there is to discover about 
his ways—it is then that we sit in 
the shadow cast by our own puny 
minds. 

The fact that God usually works 
through ordinary means, in everyday 
situations, without the aid of astound- 
ing miracles or obvious billboards, 
gives us a deeper understanding of not 
only who he is, but also tells us much 
about his ways in our lives. Notice he 
did not appear to Martha at college in 
a blinding light; instead, his hand 
nudged her into a different type of 
work, one that gave expression to her 
deeper feelings and talent. If we were 
to draw up a list of qualities which 
would help us describe God and the 
way he often calls us, we might jot 
this down as point one: God is real- 
istic. He usually calls and directs us 
through our everday affairs. 

We remarked only a minute ago that 
it seemed the circumstances in Martha’s 
call to social work were too general. 
We might well have asked if her dis- 
covery was not due more to chance 
than to the guidance of God. Such 
questioning leads us to another dis- 
covery or quality of God and his ways 
of working. 

For some reason Martha found 


science courses impossile. We later 
learned that, through science, she could 
not express her desire to give of her- 
self in serving others in a personal 
way. Had she somehow successfully 
completed her nursing education, it is 
probable that she could have found 
expression for this deeper need. And 
yet, in this instance, would it have 
best fitted her personality? Working 
through Martha’s need to have direct 
contact with people, God used an 
ordinary human urge to fulfill a task, 
his call. Continuing our list, our sec- 
ond point is this: God is loving. His 
call to us brings strength and growth. 

An everyday situation, a very human 
need, a willing young woman of nine- 
teen—these are the materials God uses 
in speaking to us. When we think of 
a call in these terms God doesn’t seem 
unreal and distant. Quite to the con- 
trary, just as he led Martha out of 
what might have been a mistake into a 
great discovery, so he is very near 
to each of us. We may now add a 
third and last quality to our list: God 
is direct. He calls each of us in a very 
personal way. 


Il. WHAT D’YA WANT? 


When God calls we often find it 
hard to understand what he is saying. 
Many things distract our attention, and 
so it is only natural that we should 
ask, How am I to know what God 
wants? The noise from the jukebox 
blaring in our ears easily drowns out 
his voice. That baseball game on TV 
each Saturday holds more promise for 
excitement than knuckling down to 
the weekend’s homework. “God surely 
knows I’m intelligent enough,” we 
joke. Again and again the phone rings. 
Finally, out of exasperation we answer, 
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and a compelling voice says, “This is 
God calling... .” In an impatient air 
we are quick to blurt out, “What d’ya 
want ?”,—hoping, of course, we might 
frighten him into hanging up. But to 
our amazement God persists, “I want 
you.” : . 

“God wants me!” Most of us have 
never ‘thought much about God 
singling us out. “Certainly the doctor, 
the nurse, ministers receive calls, but 
me... well, it all sounds absurd. 
I feel no special call to be anything. 
And anyway, How am I to know what 
God wants?” 

This question is too often used as 
an excuse. Knowing that God is not 
likely to send us a blueprint with his 
call, we ate quick to turn a deaf ear 
to his voice and plead ignorance. Most 
Christians are well aware that God 
calls everyone, not only to an occu- 
pation, but especially to follow him 
throughout life. “Behold,” said Christ, 
“T stand at the door and knock; if 
anyone hears my voice and opens the 
door, I will come in to him... .” 
(Rev. 2:20 RSV). But what does Go 
want from us. And how are we to 
know ? 

It may seem hard to imagine our 
Lord speaks directly to you every day 
of your life. Such concern, in itself, 
is a miracle. To feel he has something 
definite in mind for you, personally, 
is perhaps beyond your wildest dream. 

It always appears strange to me that 
we make such a big fuss about being 
careful to separate the religious from 
the non-religious or so-called “secular” 
in life. In the first place, this is an 
impossibility. Religion and life, for the 
Christian, are one and the same thing. 
It is impossible for you to say, “I am 
going to be worldly-minded six days 
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of the week and spiritually-minded for 
an hour on Sunday.” 

Like it or not there are many things 
daily that clamor for decisions and 
action that concern the whole of us, 
not just some isolated part. Can we 
be selfish, cynical, superficial on our 
feet, and then suddenly become differ- 
ent persons on our knees? Religion, if 
it is vital for you, will consciously and 
unconsciously involve your entire life, 
your thoughts, feelings, your decisions. 

This call which God extends to you 


_ asks that you become loyal to him, his 


ways for living. This is always the 
first thing God asks of each of us. It 
is the necessary requirement that con- 
ditions us for what is to follow. But 
note clearly at this point in our dis. 
cussion, that God is asking you to give 
your whole self, not just an hour o: 
so on Sunday. And if you still fee 
prompted to ask, “How am I to know 
what God wants?” simply leaf throug! 
the New Testament and read. 

This basic request is fundamental 
something everyone professing Christi 
anity should know from early child 
hood on. And yet it comes as a jol 
to many of us when we give it seriou 
consideration. “God wants me, all o 
me!” It seems like he is asking a grea 
deal from someone as frail as me, w 
reason. And so he is. In just w 
might imagine that some good frien 
just approached us asking, not for th 
loan of a dollar but, for our whol 
life. You can perhaps afford to giv 
the dollar, even if it is not returnec 
but the “loan” of a life, your lif 
this is quite another matter. Is G 
asking too much, even if he is God? 

Who of us is able to turn his li 
over to this decidedly new and stro: 
way of thinking and feeling on a m 


ment’s notice? This is asking much too 
much from even the most mature and 
conscientious person. Even after you 
and I have undergone years of Chris- 
tian discipline, still we find ourselves 
living short of the mark on many occa- 
sions. And this, too, must be taken 
into account. It is human nature to 
give in to repeated failures. One slip, 
piled upon another, and followed by 
another, soon tempts us to turn traitor 
to our ideals, 

Is it true that God asks too much 
from a person? The bible answers, 
“No,” not when we consider that we 
are always in the process of growing. 
Each conversation, every personal 
contact, every thought can equip us for 
even greater tasks and challenges. 
With each additional confidence, with 
€vety personal victory, God builds in 
our lives, shaping and reshaping those 
things we call “character” and “per- 
sonality.” It is encouraging to read, 
“No temptation has overtaken you that 


is not common to man. God is faith- 
ful, and he will not let you be tempted 
beyond your strength, but with the 
temptation will also provide the way 
of escape, that you may be able to 
endure it” (I Cor. 10:13 RSV). 

It all sounds too perfect, like a fairy 
tale. What about the mistakes, those 
times we go against the grain of God’s 
pattern. It is hard to imagine he will 
rescue us every time we blunder. 

We wonder what God does about 
our mistakes after we have accepted 
his call. Are they taken into consider- 
ation? Do they force him to change 
his plans for us? Such questions may 
sound elementary at first, and yet they 
concern us enough to deserve answers. 

To say that once one feels com- 
pelled to follow after God (regardless 
of how uncertain and vague this feel- 
ing may seem) that one must never 
slip, for if one does then all is lost— 
well, such reasoning is far too brittle 
for human lives. We are simply not 


created of such great potential to be 
able to carry out this sort of living, 
at least not when we are first con- 
fronted by God. 

We may feel certain that God, being 
loving and understanding, demands, 
but does not expect, excellence from 
us the moment he calls. He is a God 
of patience, long suffering, gentleness, 
persistence. God also uses man’s 
blunders to refining human person- 
ality. Paul was certainly one for putting 
his foot in his mouth, at least at first. 
If ever there was one who hated 
blindly, who continually tried to dodge 
painful truths about himself, it was 
he. In all probability, it was not until 
he wanted, really desired, to face him- 
self for what he was that he discovered 
God’s use of shortcomings. 

Ask yourself, as you wonder if God 
is asking too much of you, “What do 
I want in life? Am I willing to pay 
the price?” If you desire a resolute 
confidence that withstands nagging 
problems, then the price tag is clearly 
marked, ‘Answer God’s call.” If you 
find that your faith isn’t vital, and you 
are determined to do something about 
it, then again, the price is, “Respond 
to God’s call.” If you are aware that 
certain habits and feelings seem to 
throw up a barrier between you and 
life, then by all means try to find out 
what is blocking you from hearing his 
voice. 

The Moslem mystic, Al-Ghazali, 
made a statement that cuts through our 
hesitancy in answering God’s call: “If 
you are never alone with God, it is 
not because you are too busy; it is 
because you don’t care for him, don’t 
like him. And you had better face 
the facts.” 

Do you truly want to respond to 
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God? Are you willing to pay the price? 
Have no doubts about what God 
wants. He wants you—all of you. “For 
this very reason make every effort to 
supplement your faith with virtue, and 
virtue with knowledge, and knowledge 
with self-control, and self-control with 
steadfastness, and steadfastness with 
godliness, and godliness with brotherly 
affection, and brotherly affection with 
love. For if these things are yours 
and abound, they keep you from being 
ineffective or unfruitful in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord Jesus Christ” (II 
Peter 1:5-8 RSV). 


You should find more than enough material 
in the discussion to present two complete 
discussion periods. Notice that the Roman 
numerals indicate which specific questions 
and areas for study will best fit the ideas 
of the first and second parts of the above 
article. 

Ask your pastor to describe the criteria of 
a call. Compare his comments with the feel- 
ings of your league group. Consider the 
breadth of God’s call in an individual life; 
for example, in faith, occupation, personal 
relationships, etc. In your discussions stress 
the importance of making all comments as 
clear, specific, and objective as possible. RE- 
MEMBER .. . the subject can be as interest- 
ing and helpful to you as YOU wish to make 
it. Select six persons, having each choose the 
life of Moses, David, Peter, Abraham, Jonah, 
or Paul for study, applying the first five ques- 
tions to the man. 


WORSHIP 
HYMN 216 (CYH) “God Calling Yet! Shall 
| Not Hear?” 


HYMN 226 “In Glad Obedience to Thy 
Call” 


PSALM (1, 23, 63, 121) 

PRAYER “For Guidance in Choosing a Vo- 
cation” page 19; “For Giving Myself Com- 
pletely to God” page 68 (both in Teen-Agers 
Pray, see reading helps) 

HYMN 290 “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 

SCRIPTURE 2 Peter 1:3-8; Romans 12:6-16 

HYMN 191 “I Need Thee, Precious Jesus” 

HYMN 209 “Just As | Am, Without One 
Plea” 

DISCUSSION 


I. 
1. What are some of the many ways in 
which God may call? 
2. Is a call always evident at first? 
3. Is it possible that one may respond to 
a call and yet not recognize it as such? 
I. 
4. Is it necessary that every person have 
a sense of personal calling? 
5. Does a call make any difference in one’s 
faith and life? 
6. Is there a relationship between a calling 
and a “conversion? 
7. Are the terms “call” and “conversion” 
socially acceptable in your group today 
. why or why not? 


B 
All vocations are equal in God’s eyes: | 
Cor. 1:26-31; 12:27-13: inc. 


il. 
Everything may and must be done as serv- 
ice to the glory of God: Matt. 5-7; Rom. 12- 
14; Eph. 6:1-9, 


READING HELPS 


General: Roadblocks to Faith, James A. Pike 
(Morehouse-Gorham Co., N. Y. 1954). Call- 
ing Men for the Ministry, Hampton Adams 
(Bethany Press, St. Louis 1945). Teen-Ager, 
Christ Is for You, Walter Riess (Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis 1957). Teen-Agers 
Pray, William Kramer (Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis 1955). A Diary of Private 
Prayer, John Baillie (Charles Scribner’s Sons 
1953). The Bible. 


Specific: Work and Vocation, ed. J. O. Nel- 
son (Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1954), ch. I, sec- 
tions 8-12. Love Against Hate, Karl Menninger 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. 1942), chs. 6-10. 
Varieties of Religious Experience, William 
James (The Modern Library Series), lectures 
1XeexXe 


SSS 


Two teens met on the street. One of them was leading a 


bull dog on a leash. 


“Look,” he said to the other, “What | got for my girl 


friend!” 


“Gee,” replied his friend, 


trade like that?” 


“How did you ever make a 


A stenographer turned up for work one morning flash- 
ing a diamond bigger than the Ritz. “What did you have to 
do to get that?” asked her catty fellow workers. 

“Nothing,” she replied airily. “I told you when Grandma 
died last week she left $300 for a stone commemorating her 
memory. Well, this is the stone.” 


Teenager looking around tidy, immaculate bedroom: 
“O. K.!! Who's been messing around my room?” 
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five methods for discussion 


freely discuss 
the 
problems 


confrontin g you 


HEN Thomas Babington said, 

“Men are never so likely to 
settle a question rightly as when they 
discuss it freely,’ he certainly hit the 
nail on the head. Does your league 
program call for consideration of a 
certain problem? A social or moral 
issue? A question of theology? This 
fact-packed article is aimed at you with 
suggestions for handling such dis- 
cussion. 
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by BOB MENGES 


Roundtable. King Arthur is said 
to have originated the idea of a round 
table for his knights so that none of 
them would sit closer to the head than 
any other. Equality is the keynote in 
the roundtable discussion. The ten to 
twenty members in the group are given 
equal opportunity to speak, and they 
receive equal respect for what they 
say. 

The leader makes a very brief intro- 
ductory statement and then proceeds as 
suggested in the first article of this 
series (LUTHER LIFE, April, 1958, 
page 26). In this manner everyone 
feels free to suggest solutions to a 
problem or to suggest opinions on a 
subject. 

Whether or not the roundtable uses 
a table, its essential ingredients are in- 
formality, equality, and well prepared 
leadership. 


Stimulated. To achieve adequate 
response in discussion, the topic may 
be introduced briefly by a speaker, 
film, or skit. It is important that these 
introductions do not attempt to com- 
prehend the entire subject. They only 
present the subject in a striking man- 


ner which stimulates group partici- 
pation. 

Perhaps a brief, interesting excerpt 
from a book may be read; a pamphlet 
or mimeographed statement could be 
distributed before the meeting for 
study. After this introduction everyone 
is given a chance to participate in a 
roundtable or buzz group discussion. 


‘Case discussion. For a group that 
may be slow in starting, this method 
is helpful. 


The leader cites a specific example of 
the problem at hand. Members of the 
group are encouraged to present ex- 
amples from their own experiences or 
hypothetical cases from their imagina- 
tions. Then everyone contributes sug- 
gestions for solutions to the specific 
problems and for statements about the 
problem in general. 


The leader must be skilled in keep- 
ing the group from too many “This 
reminds me” stories. He should sum- 
marize orally or by blackboard fre- 
quently enough to keep the group on 
he straight and narrow path. 


Buzz groups. A large group that 
vishes to make use of the roundtable 
nethod should find the familiar buzz 


group technique very appropriate. The 
subject for discussion is written on a 
blackboard or introduced in some other 
fashion (see No. 2). The audience is 
then divided into small sections which 
technically should contain no more 
than five or six persons. 

The group may be composed of per- 
sons as they are seated with three 
individuals in one row turning around 
and working with the three behind 
them, or the audience may count off 
into groups and meet in various parts 
of the building for the session. The 
roundtable method is followed by the 
groups which meet for as short a time 
as possible. 

Each group elects a chairman and a 
secretary. When the groups reconvene 
the secretary reports for each one and 
then an open discussion is held. It is 
necessary that this concluding session 
be held so that the entire group may 
benefit from the activity of each buzz 
session which often produce several 
differing sets of good ideas. 

Brainstorming. From the executive 
suites of big business comes this tech- 
nique for creative thinking. It is par- 
ticularly suitable for use with a 
problem where specific suggestions are 
wanted (example: what is the best 


SSS 
SPUTNIKS 
When man-made Sputniks circle space 


We are amazed. 


We marvel at their maddening pace, 


It leaves us dazed. 


When God-made stars and moon and sun, 


Race through the sky, 


Unerring their true courses run, 


We simply sigh. 


—Simon C. Walburg. 
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league could 


service project 
render ?). 

The assembly is divided into small 
groups where free discussion is en- 
couraged. The leader wants ideas. The 
group suggests the first thing that 
comes to mind. Any ideas are pre- 
sented—the more the merrier, the 
wilder ‘the better. Quantity breeds 
quality; a long list is bound to contain 
several outstanding thoughts. It is im- 
portant that none of the ideas are 
evaluated. 

A secretary is chosen. She lists all 
ideas but keeps no record of who said 
what. The chairman may ring a bell 
each time someone attempts to criticize 
an idea. 

When the group’s creative thinking 
power has been exhausted, each idea 
may be considered according to its 
practical merits and a list composed of 
the best. This list is then announced 
at a general session along with the 
results from the other group sessions. 


our 


As you present each method of handling 
discussions, illustrate these through posters. 
Of course, they are drawn before the meet- 
ing and held up by a helper as you present 
the points. Posters can be made easily with 
stick figures and printing. 

After the presentation, take some subject 
(what to do ona date, for instance) and dis- 
cuss how you could use this topic in each 
category. Then vote on which would be the 
best method to use for this particular subject. 
Discuss other subjects. 

Include ideas from last month’s topic on 
discussion, page 26. 


WORSHIP 

HYMN 64 “Breathe on Me, Breath of God’ 

PSALM 27 Gloria Patri 

HYMN 234 “We Would Be 
Temples Still Undone” 

SCRIPTURE Ephesians 6:10-20 

PRAYER 70 

HYMN 236 “O Christians, Leagued To: 
gether” 

HYMN 151 “Rise, Ye Children of Salvation’ 


Building; 


ae 


THIEL COLLEGE 


of the United Lutheran Church 


e An expanding curriculum in the 
liberal arts and sciences and 
teacher education. 


e High academic standards. 
e@ Intellectually vigorous and so- 
cially balanced environment. 


e A rapidly growing campus with re- 

cently-completed, modern dormitories. 

e A faculty whose qualifications 
and abilities are outstanding. 


For information, write: 


OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS 
Thiel College e Greenville, Pa. 


what is this thing 
called 
fove? 


a play 


about Christian vocation 


by UNADA GLIEWE 


‘AST— 
JOE—a teen-ager 
SAM—another teen-ager 
ART—one more of the same 
JOE'S MOTHER—middle-aged, more or less 
.CTION— 
Scene 1. The Coke Corner, teen-age hang-out near East High School. 
Scene 2. Joe’s living room, a few days later. 
Scene 3. Back at the Coke Corner, a couple of weeks later. 


SCENE 1— 

(Setting: Two or three small tables with chairs around them will 
suggest the Coke Corner. Teen-agers may be seated at tables in the 
background softly talking and laughing while the dialogue comes 
from the players seated at the table in front. Sam and Art are at this 
front table and there is an empty chair or two for Joe. School books 
are stacked on the table and Sam and Art have cokes or soft drinks 
in front of them.) 

(Joe enters and waves to the group in the back and then walks over 
to where Sam and Art are sitting, dumps his books on their table, 
and sits down.) 
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who can tell 


its mystery? 


JOE: Hey, Sam! You’re just the fellow I want to see! Care to help a 
pal in distress ? 

SAM: Just call me Sam, the life-saver man! What's your problem, friend ? 

JOE: Well, I’m on this Christian Vocation Committee for Luther League, 
see ? So they’ve asked me to work on the program for the last meeting 
of the month—which just happens to be on Christian Vocation , , , 
or so they fe/l me. Boy, Ren ates guess it from the title. 

ART: That so? What's the topic? 

JOE: “What is This Thing Called Love?” I don’t get the connection, 
do you? Be a pal, Sam, and help me out and I'll do the same for you 
some day. 

SAM: Uh, uh! Sorry, friend! I’m part of a panel for the meeting before 
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that. But what's so tough? Sounds like a snappy topic to me. 

JOE: Oh yeah, sure... but what does it mean? You know, this vocation 
business is school and dates and later on your bread and butter— 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief stuff. So I ask, you—what has love to 
do with all that? 

ART: Well, maybe it means that this thing called love—God’s love, that 
is—is a part of everything you do. Like Sam taking a math test to- 
morrow, or dad selling nails at his hardware store. 

JOE: I don’t know, Art, that sounds pretty far-fetched. Of course most 
people are fairly honest on the job, and decent enough about kicking 
in for the community charity drives and all. But Jove! In school ? In 
business? In baseball games? Doesn’t sound vety practical to me. 

SAM: Look, friend, it’s no use trying to cage God up in church. He 
loves you, wherever you are! 

JOE: OK,OK. Let's say that’s so. What am I supposed to do about it? 

ART: Why, spread the joy around! 

‘SAM: It's as if you're a radio tuned to God’s station. You get on the 
beam of his love, and then broadcast the idea to the rest of this weary 
old world by the way you serve. 

JOE: Oh. Is that all it means? Like mimeographing the church bulletin 
and taking plants from the league around to shut-ins and . . . 

ART: (Cuts in quickly) ... And mote—much mote! 

SAM: The only way this works is to carry it into everything you do 
every minute of your life. 

JOE: Now that’s asking too much! I’m pretty active at church, but I do 
think I’m entitled to a few moments of my own to devote to practical 
little things like school and baseball and dates . . . 

(Sally and Midge, a very attractive teen-ager, walk over to one of the 
tables in the back and sit down.) 
... and speaking of dates... who's the new gal with Sally Bowen ? 

SAM: Oh. Midge Andrews. Just moved over from the west side of town. 
Used to date my cousin, Andy. 

JOE: Well, now, what say we all welcome Midge to East High ? 

SAM: Hold it, friend. Before you get involved, Andy says you need 
plenty of money if you want to date that young lady. 

JOE: Details, details. What’s time? What's money? This may be Love! 
(Joe heads for the table where Sally and Midge are sitting, followed 
slowly and somewhat reluctantly by Sam and Art.) 


SCENE 2— 


A few days later; Joe’s living room. (A comfortable chair, a big 
hassock, a small table with a few books and a phone on it.) 


JOE: (Coming in and tossing jacket or sweater over nearest chair.) Hi, 
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mom! Hey — is my red plaid shirt ironed? 

MOM: Why, no, Joe. (Comes in carrying a freshly ironed sport shirt.) 
But I did find time to press that green sport shirt you wanted for the 
square dance tonight. 

JOE: Well, thanks, mom, but it won’t do. Midge is wearing her red skirt 
and asked me to wear the red plaid shirt. 

MOM: Oh, Joe, I really don’t have time to iron another shirt before 
dinner. Won't this one be all right ? 

JOE: Just feed me a peanut butter sandwich, mom. When Midge says 
red plaid, it’s gotta be red plaid! 

MOM: This Midge must be a pretty special person. 

JOE: (Slumping into arm chair with one leg over the arm.) V\l say! 
Beautiful? Boy! Every guy at East High envies me. I guess “Lucky” 
is my middle name! (Pulls a small box out of his pocket, gets up, 
walks over to his mother.) Look, mom. Her birthday is coming up 
next week. Think she'll like this watch ? 

MOM: Why, it’s just lovely, Joe. It . . . it looks rather expensive. 

JOE: I bought it with the money I’d saved up from my paper route. 

MOM: But, weren’t you saving that money for college? 

JOE: Oh, college! That's still a ways off—and Midge only has one birth- 
day a year, you know! 

(Phone rings.) 
I'll get it! Might be Midge! Hello. (Pause) Hi Midge! (Mother 


leaves room.) (Pause) Yeah... Of course Yll wear the red plaid 
shirt. You asked me to, didn’t you? . . . When? Your sorority’s 
having a dinner and dance? . . . Well, sure I want to take you! ... 


That’s kind of early. I could make the dance, but I don’t know about 
the dinner. The baseball team is really going to put in some practice 
time that day after school. Our big game with Central is the next 
day, you know . . . Midge! Of course you're more important to me 
than anything else! . . . Well, I’ll tell the coach I’ve got a bad cold 
or something. .. . Car?. . .When dad gets home I'll ask him if he'll 


drive us. . . . But I’ve only got a junior license, Midge. I can’t drive 
after dark. . . . Dad wouldn’t let me have the car! . . . Steve 
Hanford? . . . But he’s older and has his own car! .. . no 


Midge, wait—we’ll work it out—we'll get a cab—we'll Midge? 
(Clicks receiver.) Midge! (Slowly hangs up the phone.) Love, nuts! 
Mom! Forget about the red plaid shirt. I’m not going any place. 


SCENE 3— 
(Back at the “Coke Corner” several days later. Sam and Art are at 
the same table as in the first scene. Joe enters.) 

SAM: Welcome back. Didn’t see much of you during the Midge Era. 

JOE: Yea, I guess I had a one way, one track mind for a while, and it 
chugged along to the tune of Midge, Midge, Midge. 


ART: Don’t say we didn’t warn you! 

JOE: Well, don’t rub it in! But, even so, I learned something pretty 
important from Midge. 

SAM: Do tell! 

JOE: Yep! Now I'm ready to work on that topic, “What is This Thing 
Called Love ?” 

ART: Hey—you aren’t still carrying that torch for Midge, are you? 

JOE: Heck, vo! But the thing is that even though she was a pretty selfish 
and—as it turned out—fickle character, I sure thought I was in love 
with her! And for no good practical reason, but just for this thing 
called “love”, I was willing to do anything for her, and give her 
everything 1 owned. And yet, when it came to God, I only wanted 
to give him a couple of hours on Sunday. 

SAM: Sure thing, friend. But you're not putting God in a class with 
Midge Andrews, are you? 

JOE: Don’t be funny! I can count on God! What was it you said? “He 
loves you, wherever you are!’ Well, from now on as far as I’m con- 
cerned, this thing called love is a two-way, full time deal! If I can 
be ready to do so much for a girl like Midge, certainly I can truly 
love God who is really concerned about me. 


TOPIC HELPS | 


WORSHIP 
Under these topics: God (love of), Jesus 


LONG 
IS THE WAY 


rist (love for, love of) in the CYH you will 
d the suitable selections for your hymns 
d scripture. You may wish to use a service 
sh as the service for Personal Rededication 
for Pentecost . 

Close the play with a prayer. 


PROJECT 


At the end of the meeting give a mimeo- 
iphed booklet to each leaguer, asking him 
unite with other leaguers in prayer during 
coming weeks. In your booklets give good 
ipture references and write several 
yers. Themes should be God's love for 
and His guidance, and our love for Him 
4d dedication. 
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By Ruth M. Berry 
Author of ‘‘High is the Wall’? 


A graphic picture of part of 
America growing up in the 
twentiesand the near-tragedy 
to one family—caused by 
the junking of ‘“‘outmod- 
ed morality.” $3.75 


atall book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia yp} 


progressive 
dinner 


party 


by ELIZABETH MILLER 
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variety 

1s 

the 

Spice of this party 


Progress is the cry of our day so 
let’s do a little progressing in Luther 
League with a progressive dinner as 
our theme. 

Menu-planning is the first step and 
the number of courses depends only 
upon your own taste for variety of 
dishes and upon the number of homes 
and willing cooks in your league. For 
the object of the progressive dinner is 
to have each course of the meal at a 
different home, moving from one to 
another in succession. 


Food and Space to Stand 


First comes the appetizer, which 
may be a glass of fruit juice or a cup 
of fruit cocktail. Just a hint to “dish- 
gusted”” housekeepers—use paper cups 
or dishes because the leaguers will not 
tarry for dish-washing chores. 

Don’t despair if none of yout 
leaguers have large homes. All that’: 
needed is a table on which to place 
the food (everyone moves cafeteria 
style) and space for all to stand or si 
as they eat. 


. 


Ask a Blessing 


Please remember to ask a blessing 
each home before each course. Hav 
different leaguers responsible at eac 
place. For the main course the enti 
group may sing “The Doxology” 
the “Round of Thanks.” 

But to return to our menu: after t 
appetizer may come soup, then a sala 
the main course (which may be 
simple as barbequed hamburgers or 
elaborate as a turkey dinner) and de 
sert. Such plans require five homes f 
your travels. 

Have a song or story, or sever 
songs, planned for use at each ho 


so that you don’t dash in, eat, and dash 
out again. The LLA Songbook has 
Many appropriate songs—be sure 
someone is prepared to act as song 
leader. 

If by the time you've eaten that 
large slice of cherry pie a la mode you 
are still able to move, and you haven’t 
run out of leaguers’ homes, you might 
‘progress” for the rest of your meet- 
ing. If there is a business session on 
the agenda, hold it in one home, move 
dn to another for your devotions, and 
close the evening with a hymn-fest at 
still another home. 


. Progress in Your Church 


Perhaps yours is a large church with 
many rooms. The same idea of a pro- 
gressive meeting may be used with 


either a devotional program or an eve- 
ning of recreation. With the latter 
plan in mind your group would move 
from room to room with a different 
game to be played in each room. 

Not only will you enjoy the progres- 
sive dinner because of the delicious 
food to be consumed, but it will pro- 
vide an opportunity to meet your fel- 
low leaguers’ parents and join with 
them in the fellowship of a meal in 
their own home. 

If your dinner is to progress 
smoothly, it must be well planned as 
to menu and route to be followed. 
With a little originality and prepara- 
tion from the planning committee and 
large appetites among the leaguers you 
will find that being progressive has re- 
sulted in another re-creational evening. 


the party’s over. 
It’s time to call it a day. 
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Sig Hagen 


school athletics 

Among the auxiliary joys of sports 
are the arguments, inevitable when 
fans get together. Like who's going to 
win the National League pennant, and 
whether it was a good idea to change 
the point-after-touchdown scoring. 

A few basic things seem beyond con- 
troversy. One is that schools need 
broad sports programs to benefit as 
many students as possible. But you can 
still get a good argument on whether 
sports are over-emphasized in some 
scholastic quarters. 

That bone of contention is due for 
considerable gnawing just now with 
the entire American educational sys- 
tem under critical reappraisal. We can 
blame—or thank—Sputnik for spot- 
lighting some of the system’s short- 
comings. 

Sputnik and Explorer, the Russian 
and American earth satellites, seem far 
out of the orbit of sports. But their de- 
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velopment has dramatized the need c 


producing more capable scientist: 
Military and industrial leaders sa 
schools ought to be incubating egg 
heads instead of polishing bonehead 
Some say openly that a good teaché 
ought to be paid as much as a wit 
ning football coach. 

This is revolution! And it is spreac 
ing to the students themselves. Temp! 
University’s popular athletic directo 
Josh Cody, has noted that athletes a1 
developing new interests and value 
foreshadowing a gradual de-emphas 
on sports—particularly football. 

“More and more youngsters woul 
rather work after classes than spen 
their time practicing at a sport,’ | 
said. “The football player is no long 
the big hero on the campus. Studen 
are too interested in their educatic 
and their future to have time fe 
heroes these days.” 

Even in high school, Cody believ 
boys are beginning to realize they 
have to make excellent grades if th 
hope to get into college to prepare f 
a profession. Entrance requireme 


re getting tougher. 

“A boy will ask himself if he can 
fford the time from his studies to de- 
ote to sports. If he thinks playing will 
andicap his chances, he passes up the 
port.” 

This is the opinion, mind you, of 

man who loves football. An All- 
.merican tackle at Vanderbilt in 1919, 
ody says, ““There’s no greater proving 
round than the athletic field for a boy 
» bring into action all his mental and 
hysical assets and develop them com- 
etitively.”’ 

We'll not argue the point, except to 
snture the thought that sports some- 
mes develop zany characters instead 
* character. But that’s not the fault 
"the game. It’s the unhealthy build- 
> of a healthy sport into a coliseum 
ectacle that corrupts players and the 
hools, too. 

Henry Steele Commager, Columbia 
niversity historian, charges that some 
gh schools have in effect degraded 
uetics to the level of a burlesque 
‘ow. He refers to the excesses of au- 
mn sports pageantry that include 
‘n-age drum majorettes cavorting be- 
re big adult audiences. He raises the 
‘id question whether any school 
uld channel so much time and 
ergy into performances which have 
le or no purpose except entertain- 
nt. 


e defense that football, with its 
_ box-office potential, often pays 
the entire sports program, doesn’t 
d up. If athletics are so essential 
the educational scheme, they are 
tth paying for—regardless of enter- 
ument value. 

e keep saying that sports are 
‘th while, that they teach valuable 
ons of fair play, coordination of 


mind and muscle, and teamwork—get- 
ting along with others. Admitting that, 
let’s admit also that these lessons are 
worthless unless applied outside the 
sports field. 

One lesson, in particular, needs 
more emphasis. It is the principle of 
improvement through diligent prac- 
tice. Skill in any game can be de- 
veloped and retained only through con- 
stant drill, Even the experts spend 
hours on basics—throwing, catching, 
running, jumping, shooting. 

What if a student should spend 
equivalent time and energy drilling in 
his most difficult aubject ? Wouldn’t he 
learn trigonometry, or Spanish, or 
American history much faster and 
more thoroughly? There isn’t enough 
time, of course, during school hours 
for such concentrated study. It takes 
home-work. 

And home-work, alas, is not popu- 
lar. It cuts down on television watch- 
ing. It leaves less time for playing and 
watching sports. It could even shorten 
arguments about sports. This one, for 
example, has gone on long enough. 


FOR 
INFO 
ABOUT 
YOUR 


Write to 

Lutheran World Relief 
202 Shafer Avenue 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
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by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


hard-school learning 


THE LONG, HOT SUMMER 
20th-Fox 

Chalk up another winner for pro- 
ducer Jerry Wald (of ‘‘Peyton Place’). 
With a topnotch cast and in Cinema- 
Scope and DeLuxe Color he unfolds 
the down South story of a man (Orson 
Welles) who owns everybody and 
everything but finds out that it means 
nothing unless, or until, he can work 
out his family relationships with son 
Anthony Franciosa and daughter Jo- 
anne Woodward. 

Bringing the whole problem to a 
head is the arrival of ambitious Paul 
Newman who in short order moves up 
from sharecropper status to that of be- 
ing practically one of the family! Lee 
Remick (Anthony's wife) personifies 
sex, and indeed the subject of mar- 
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riage and offspring is much discuss 
and forthrightly presented, but not ¢ 
fensively. Jimmy Rodgers sings t 
title song. 


COWBOY 
Columbia 

With a whoop and a holler, a y 
for a hot bath, and tickets to the ope 
(all in one breath), trail-weary catt 
man Glenn Ford stomps into his : 
vorite hotel in Chicago of the 187C 
to be greeted with open arms by 
hotel staff grown accustomed to | 
annual visitations and lavish spendi 
habits. : 

Desk clerk Jack Lemmon visualiz 
romance and wealth in the wide o 
spaces finagles his way into the 
bound party. Of course, he’s jus 


“ "4 warm scene 
from 


hot “summer” 


“cowboy” 
tenderfoot 


angeli 
attracts 
“merry andrew” 


problem at first. However, in the end 
he develops into quite a man... in 
a hard school. 

More than just another western, this 
is almost a classic of the trail. Hard 
hitting and choice. Technicolor. With 
Anna Kashfi, and Brian Donlevy. 


MERRY ANDREW 
M-G-M 


Danny Kaye, a misfit professor ac- 
cording to accepted standards who is 
trying for the position of headmaster 
of a boys’ school, is given a week's 
leave to go relic hunting. If successful 
this expedition will not only qualify 
him for the job but also get him mar- 
ried (finally). 

Only thing is the fact that the Eng- 
lish meadow in which he wishes to dig 
is occupied by a traveling circus whose 
feature attraction is pretty aerialist 
Pier Angeli! Lighthearted comedy in 
CinemaScope and MetroColor with 6 
songs, none particularly distinguished. 

Danny as a circus clown is a laugh 
riot. Turns out it’s in his blood—an 
ancestor was a court jester. 


FORT DOBBS 
Warner Bros. 

Notable chiefly for the first feature 
length appearance of TV's Clint 
“Cheyenne” Walker, this is otherwise 
just a so-so western abounding in un- 
discouraged redskins who bite the dust 
with regularity. Also has Virginia 
Mayo (a widow), Richard Eyer (her 
son), and rascally Brian Keith. 


SUMMER LOVE 


Universal-International 


This sequel to “Rock, Pretty Baby” 
takes the Jimmy Daley Combo to Camp 
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Lakeside for their first professional en 
gagement. The usual summer romance 
develop with Jill St. John playing th 
vamp. Molly Bee handles the singin; 
chores and John Saxon, Rod McKuen 
John Wilder, and Judy Meredith com 
plete the teenage cast. Seven song 
with lots of rock. 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


Paramount 


Lest you get misled by the fact thé 
Tony Perkins is in it, this is still Ev 
gene O'Neill's sombre tragedy, com 
plete with infanticide. Burl Ives is th 
tough old geezer who'll outlive thet 
all and Sophia Loren emotes in th 
Italian way. 


LAFAYETTE ESCADRILLE 


Warner Bros. 


With the youthful cast of Tz 
Hunter, Bill Wellman, Jr., David Jan 
sen, Jody McCrea, and French impo 
Etchika Choureau (a doll), this mig! 
have been a pretty good thing. Hoy 
ever, story soon shifts away from tho 
humorous training camp scenes af 
gets preoccupied with Tab’s troubles 
a rebellious lad who fights all authe 
ity. Hardly a sympathetic characte 
Facial scar doesn't help. 


THE QUIET AMERICAN 
Figaro/United Artists 


Audie Murphy in a story by Graha 
Greene. Too involved. 


| ACCUSE 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

A rehash of the Dreyfus Case w 
Jose Ferrer. One jury trial after 
other. Total of three. 


REVI EWS | 
ia ; 


\W daz 
by Da. 


teen-aimed books 


SVIEW OF PRIZE PLAYS FOR 
TEENAGERS. By Helen Louise 
Miller. Boston: Plays, Inc. 504 
Pages. $5.00. 

Here is the answer to your fund 
‘sing problems! Prize Plays for Teen- 
ers offers a wealth of dramatic situ- 
on comedies that any league or class 
oup could easily produce (royalty 
e, of course). 

The “lingo” and psychological reac- 
ms are that of typical teenagers in 
‘h situation. Leaguers undoubtedly 
I enjoy enacting each play as much 
the audience enjoys the lively ac- 
a. 

Selections from the twenty-four 
ys are greatly simplified. The con- 
ts are grouped according to general 
nedies, Hallowe’en, Veteran’s Day, 
ik week, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
coln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, 


Washington’s birthday, Easter, Moth- 
er's Day, Memorial Day, graduation, 
and American education week. 

League advisors will acclaim the 
production notes at the conclusion of 
each playlet. These simplify the usual 
“production headaches’ by listing 
characters, playing time, costumes, 
Properties, setting ,and lighting. Two 
of these plays would provide a profit- 
able, entertaining evening for your 
gtoup as well as providing a moral 
theme for any age group. 

—RMkrs. Mary K ting 

Coatesville, Pa. 


TEENAGERS PRAY. Edited by Wil- 
liam Kramer. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House. 82 Pages. 
Prayer is a personal thing and deals 

with personal concerns and problems. 
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Each of the 75 prayers in this volume 
endeavors to express the feelings of 
youth in everyday living. 

There are six sections: Prayers for 
many needs; prayers for special days; 
prayers on the commandments; pray- 
ers on the petitions of the Lord's 
Prayer; prayers for the week; miscel- 
laneous prayers. 

In a simple, easy-flowing manner 
these prayers aid the young person 
in approaching the foot of God's 
thorne. They help him lay his prob- 
lems and feelings before the under- 
standing Father and ask His Divine 
guidance. 

—CARLTON SMITH 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN TEENAGER. By 
H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radler. 
New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 267 
Pages. $3.75. 

This book is the first general report 
to the public on 15 years of research 
by a group of social scientists at Pur- 
due University. The American teen- 
ager (by the thousands) has been 
scientifically surveyed under the ca- 
pable direction of Dr. H. H. Remmers, 
director of Purdue’s Division of Edu- 
cational Reference, the testing and 
counseling arm of the University. 

This booked-picture of the American 
teenager is derived from what teen- 
agers themselves have reported—their 
plans, their problems, their fears, their 
prejudices, their beliefs and their dis- 
beliefs. It covers students in all four 
years of high school, of all ages and 
grades. Every strata of society was in- 
cluded. 

To this reviewer, the study tables 
were more valuable than the write-up 
sections of the book. Any youth worker 
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—pastor, parent or league adviser 

will find the study tables worth man 

times the price of the book. 
—LEsLIE CONRAD, JR. 


A TEEN-AGER’S GUIDE TO PE 
SONAL SUCCESS. By Erma P 
Ferrari. New York: Abingdon Pres 
126 Pages. $2.00. 

People today are worried about b 
ing successes. Here is the teen-ager 
guide to success. 

In the brief span of 126 pag 
Erma Paul Ferrari, packs a lot of pr 
tical and interesting material for 
high school youth. This book h 
grown out of the author's many c 
tacts with teens at summer camps 4 
conferences. For this reason it is su 
a “down to earth’ guide. 

She digs right in and goes to w 
on those things that are on most tee 
minds. Hints on good grooming a 
how to dress are given for both gi 
and boys. “Keeping Those Emoti 
in Hand” is a very helpful chap 
as well as the one titled “It’s a Dat 

A few pages are spent dealing 
high school sororities and fraterni 
which are quite the rage and prob 
in somé parts of the country. Spe 
study helps are given for homew 
High school cheating is mentioned. 

There is a chapter titled “H 
Your Etiquette?” Girls usually go 
such things, but the way this au 
treats it, even the captain of the f 
ball team would be interested. 
Because she applies etiquette to 
life situations. 

The one drawback I find wit 
Teen-Ager's Guide to Personal 
cess is that Mrs. Ferrari tries to 
God into the picture through the 
door. I’m afraid He doesn’t quite 


t. It is another example of the Ameri- 
an “do it yourself” way of getting 
hings done. If you read this book 
ealizing that God cannot be divorced 
rom the business of growing up, it 
vill be a profitable experience for you. 

GUSTAVE WEDEMEYER, JR. 


‘OUTH AT PRAYER. By Harold 
and Dorothy Ewing. Nashville: The 
Upper Room. 128 Pages. 75 cents. 
A pocket prayer book, Youth at 

rayer, has much to offer to those who 
ke to read prayers. Even those who 
refer voicing their own petitions will 
nd this book an inspirational com- 
lement. 

The authors, in a brief introduction, 
Il what can be done through prayer, 
vels and essential parts of prayer, 
i¢ when and how, and the faith 
hich is primary. Then they move into 
tual prayers to meet all needs. They 
ggest other books that young people 
ay use for their growth in prayer. 

In order to organize this book, Mr. 
id Mrs. Ewing wrote to many young 
‘ople throughout the States, asking 
em questions about their prayer life. 
us book is the results of a careful 
idy. It carries the favorite prayers of 
erage teen-agers. 

Despite the small size of the book, 
‘Message is titanic! Perhaps its most 
pealing attribute is the personal 

ity, the simplicity of the prayers. 

'¢ book leaves behind all feeling of 
aal and expresses an across-the-table 

with God. For instance, the open- 

; words of a prayer: “Dear God, I 

lly want to do right. But sometimes 

s hard to know what is right.” An- 

ser: “Our Father, God, I pause in 

happiness to give thanks... ” 

is is the kind of book I'd like 


all my friends to read. In fact, it’s 
the kind of token gift one could give 
to a graduate, a confirmand, or just 
to express appreciation. 


ELEANOR D. Mora. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR GOD? 
By Edmund A. Steimle. Philadel- 
phia: Mublenberg Press. 154 Pages. 
$2.25. 

Youth, these are sermons you won't 
sleep through! In six years of review- 
ing books for LUTHER LIFE, I have 
never paged through a volume of ser- 
mons worth youth’s reading time, that 
is, until I read Are You Looking for 
God? 

Dr. Edmund Steimle’s preaching is 
as good on paper as it is in person. 
He knows how to preach. He never 
forgets his hearer—in this case, his 
reader. His material sparkles with im- 
agination. He’s a down-to-earth illus- 
trator. 

He’s a seminary professor, but for- 
tunately, he doesn’t muddy the ser- 
monic waters with seminaryized phras- 
eology. His message is straight from 
the Book, but he preaches in the lan- 
guage of 1957 A.D. 

After you’ve perused the contents 
of this volume, I would think you only 
normal if you ask the question: 
“When will Dr. Steimle’s next volume 
of sermons be off the press?” 

I'm ready for it and, if I don’t miss 
my guess, you will be, too! 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


tears—glum-drops 


e 
puppy a little waggin’ without 
wheels 
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Our devotions for 1958 appear through special 
arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 
with permission. Copyright 1958. All rights reserved. 


Quiet Time 


by DAR ROA 


Psalm 119:1-16 

Our theme for several days has 
been Christian literature. This section 
from the Bible’s longest chapter shows 
how the Bible (still the world’s best 
selling literature) makes a difference 
daily, if we use it faithfully. Blessed 
means internally and intensely happy. 
Find five ways to be blessed, 1-3. Make 
5 your prayer. 6 reflects Romans 1:16. 
Are you embarrassed to be identified 
as a Christian ? 


Micah 6:1-8 

Micah, Isaiah, and Hosiah were 
the top preachers before Christ. These 
amazing prophets tried hard to stir the 
people to fresh dependence on and 
obedience to God. Here even the 
mountains and the hills are called on 
to hear the Lord’s pleading with God's 
people. 4 reviews the thrilling history 
of God's people. Are we any different ? 
We too forget what God has done for 
us and we have the Cross! Check cross- 
references to make 5 meaningful. 
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MA‘ 


3 Luke 6:43-49 

God obeys the laws he create 
Thus we reap what we sow; each tr 
is known by its fruit. Said Emersc 
“What you are speaks so loud I ca 
not hear what you say.” Christ expe 
our walk and talk to be identical. O 
life and lips are equated when owt 
the abundance of the heart the mou 
speaks. Compare hearing plus doing 
49 with John 3:36 and James 1:22. 


Isaiah 40:1-17 

No point in kicking Christ. . 
has nothing against us. Our warfare 
ended, our iniquity is pardoned! Co 
pare 3 with John 1:29. How valual 
the Old Tesatment explains the N 
Reread 8 aloud until you can say it 
memory. To sink its meaning, ¢ 
pare with Matt. 24:25 and 1 P 
1:24-25. Linger long on 11. 


Daniel 5 
This great feast took place 
the night before Babylon fell, rec 


{erodotus, an ancient historian: “Cy- 
us diverted the Euphrates into a new 
hannel and marched up the dry bed 
ito the city while the Bablyonians 
vere Carousing at a feast.’’ Daniel was 
1 the first group of captives taken 
‘om Jerusalem to Babylon in 606 B.C. 
lis meteoric rise to world fame as 
time minister in a foreign land is told 
| Ezekiel 14. He was then not much 
der than you! Dare to be a Daniel! 
Jould you dare to say 23 to the lead- 
's in your town? Nation? 


yr Isaiah 42:1-17 

The Bible’s primary purpose: 
‘hold my servant! See John 20:31. 
od gives breath, 5; thus, every in- 
lation is a gift from Him. Do you 
ank God for your capacity to 
eathe ? 6 strikingly reminds that you 
2 important. Catch the comfort in 
= very last line of 16? Match 9 
th 17. 


y Psalm 124 

You've seen 8 before. This was 
2 of the temple hymns of thanks- 
‘ing for the repeated national de- 
erances in times of desperate danger. 
face tensions repeat 8 aloud, 


Genesis 12:1-9 

Underline every I will. Will 
ut biography say of you what 4a 
s of Abram? Look on a reliable 
p for the places mentioned. God led 
men very definitely. God still 
des! 


Psalm 2 

This Psalm is a call to prayer. 
1 keeps His promises. Can you 
wer 1? This is one of the Messianic 
ms, clear prophecies about Christ 


written a thousand years before He 
came. I want to be on the winning 
side, His side. Thus, I now surrender, 
11. Do you believe the last line? 


10 Psalm 96 


Psalms 95-100 are called ‘'The- 
Ocratic’” because they report God’s 
kingly control hinting of the coming 
of King of kings. Verses 2-3 are load- 
ed with missionary motives and 
methods. When Sputnik and statesmen 
and seasons set you shivering, remem- 
ber the Lord reigns. 


11 Isaiah 9:1-7 


Do you see Jesus here? The set- 
ting for this vision of the Messiah was 
the fall of Israel predicted in Isaiah 
7-8. Note as twice in 3a. The Bible is 
full of pictures. Are you included in 


us, 6? 
12 Isaiah 1:1-12 

Isaiah prophesied 700 years be- 
fore Christ. After predicting the over- 
thrown of the Assyrian army in earlier 
chapters he suddenly turns his eyes for- 
ward to one of the most glorious pic- 
tures of the coming world foun in 
Scripture. Take time to test each phrase 
to see how Christ fits the prophecy 
beautifully. 


] Matthew 10:1-23 

A follower of Jesus (a dis- 
ciple) was called and He gave him au- 
thority to represent Him (as an 
apostle). Can’t wait to meet these men. 
Linger long on their variations. Christ 
can use anyone willing to follow Him. 
You too! Our witness begins at 
home, 6. 


/ Matthew 24:1-14 
Jesus used visual aids to make 
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his comments clear. We do well to 
speak in pictures too. 6 reminds of the 
lad disturbed that Russia’s mighty 
missiles could blow up the whole 
world. His pastor calmly comforted, 
“Cheer up. We can get along without 
it.’ Underline beginning 8. Is your 
witness helping 14 come true? 


] 5 Luke 24:44-49 


Important to know the Old 

Testament, too, 44. If your Bible is 

more of a job than a joy, ask the Holy 

Spirit to open your mind to understand 

the scripture, 45. Progression from 

deeds, 46, thru doctrine, 47, to duty, 
Luke 9:18-27 


48 

16 Underline alone. Teeners tend 
to starve themselves of being alone. 
They find loneliness terrifying. It 
strengthened Christ. Tradition tells 
that Alexander the Great by age 25 
had conquered the then known world 
and thus stood on a hill-top crying. 
Why ? See 25. Remember 26 when the 
gang would squeeze you into its mold 
rather than God’s. 


17 Mark 10:35-45 


Jesus uses casual conversations 
to drive home terrific truth. Memorize 
His punch line, 45. On the basis of 
His coming to give his life a ransom 
for many, including me, I want not 
to be served but to serve, also. Secret 
of success in 43-44. Reread this to see 
if it’s more meaningful. 


18 2 Corinthians 11:16-33 

Jot down exactly what it costs 
you to be a Christian. Probably not 
much unless you are consistently Chris- 
tian to the core. Is there any difference 
between being an American Christian 
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and a New Testament Christian ? Paul 
was the latter. See what it cost him 
24ff. See Philippians 1:29. 


19 Mark 14:32-42 


Underline deep _ stress like 
greatly distressed and troubled. D« 
your troubles at times force you t 
your knees, 35? The most difficult 0 
prayers is not what I will, but wha 
Thou wilt. When quick to criticiz 
others remember the flesh is weak. 


20 Mark 15:15-25 


Imagine that you were ther 

_. as a soldier, as Barabbas, as a ki 
in the crowd, as Pilate, as Simon, ¢ 
the wine-maker, as the carpenter wh 
fashioned the Cross . . . as the Saviou: 
And they crucified Him... You wel 


there! 
21 1 Corinthians 1:18-32 

In the world of science, “se 
ing is believing” but in the world 
the Spirit, “believing is seeing.” Th 
the Cross is folly to those who are 
believers but to us who are... it 
the power of God in our lives. D 
your youth group and your daily | 
reflect Christ constantly ? 
22 2 Corinthians 4 

What is that therefore th 
for? It brings us back to behold. 
the glory of the Lord... . be 
changed into His likeness. Thus, 
the mercy of God, we do not | 
heart. The Gospel makes no sense 
unbelievers, 3. Name some of the g 
of this world. 8 encourages. 


2 3 Matthew 10:34-42 


It costs to be a Christian 
cost Christ His life. Underline 
twice, 37. Only believers can un 


tand 39. Because he is a disciple, 42 
00d works are rewarded. Even a cup 
f cold water given to one of these 
ttle ones merits no forgiveness. Only 
esus forgives. 


24 Luke 5:27-32 


What a magnetic Master, 27! 
esus Called in his house in search of 
olks who are sick of sin. Is my home 
n evangelism center ? Expect criticism, 
0. See Mt. 5:10-12. Do our youth 
roups reflect 32? Do we plan 
rograms for the righteous or sinners 
eeding repentance, or both? Christ 
new His purpose precisely, 32. Do 
yu? 


Matthew 6:1-6 
= Christ was more concerned 
out attitudes than actions. Define 
ypocrite and alms, For fun try 3. Are 
ere really rewards for Christlikeness ? 
neck every verse. Also follow up 
ward in a good concordance. 


6G Luke 9:57-62 
: The only security for a fol- 


wer of Jesus is His fellowship. And 
at's enough. Nothing is important 
ough to delay my full surrender to 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
ere friendly attention is given each 
ividual student 


is a fully accredited senior 


ge of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
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Jesus. Ask forgiveness for your good 
intentions that fizzled out. 


2/ Luke 18:18-30 


Tho keeping the Law, this 
young ruler was losing his life. Could 
you report 21? What was his weak- 
ness? Not all stories have happy end- 
ings, 23. Why not this one? Riches 
are not sinful: the love of money is 
the root of evil. 


28 Ruth 1 


Any better love story than this? 
Is it true that death is the hand of the 
Lord... gone forth against me? 16 
is a world-favored classic. Why? Read 
this whole short Book for a fascinat- 
ing love story included in the Bible 
for a Divine purpose. What purpose ? 


2 Matthew 20:20-28 

Since you studied a parallel 
passage before this month, write your 
own commentary on it. Ask who, what, 
where, when, how, and most impor- 
tant of all—why ? 


30 Luke 19 


What do you like about Zac- 
chaeus? Why did Jesus leave Heaven 
to come to earth on such a costly cru- 
sade, 10? What occasioned the ‘‘par- 
able of the pounds,” 11? Most par- 
ables have but one main point. What 
is this one’s ? 


3/ Luke 20:1-26 


The best of local lawyers 
couldn’t trip Christ by their cunning 
logic. To be a Christian permits no one 
to be mentally lazy and naive. What's 
the primary point to the parable in 
9ff? Again Christ’s clear thinking 
rescues Him, 23. See value of memor- 
izing, 41ff? 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


peyton placed 


When did you last direct one of 
your prayers to the Holy Spirit ? Or— 
to take you off the hook—how long has 
it been since you heard anyone invoke 
the prayer-answering power Christ as- 
signed to the H.S. ? 

Full-reportingly, the original draft 
of this column was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the Holy Spirit—the ignored 
member of the Trinity. I even went so 
far as to write the following verses: 


THE TEENAGER’S GUIDE 
Holy Spirit, Guide Divine, 
Utilize this mind of mine; 
Grant it status in Thy realm, 
Mindful Thou are at the helm. 


Holy Spirit, Guide Divine, 

Treat my speech like gold: Refine! 
In each conversation-bout, 

May | leave all taint-talk out. 


Holy Spirit, Guide Divine, 

Walk wher’er my strollings twine; 
Point my toes to tasks so fine, 
That my feet will stay in line. 


Holy Spirit, Guide Divine, 
Steer this sex-driv’n life of mine; 
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Supervise my date-ship days, 
Show me that the good life pays. 


Holy Spirit, Guide Divine, 

Give me birthdays: Ninety-nine! 
Let me die strong-faithed at last, 
Happy with my Christian past. 


Then, I saw the movie version 0 
“Peyton Place.” (This is likely th 
only time on record where the Hol 
Spirit and P.P. shared the same write 
up.) But unless I slept through pat 
of P.P.—I didn’t and you won't eithe 
—I found it featuring the above 
versed items of “mind, speech, talent 
and sex’’ in adulterated fashion. 

The misuse of sex came in for it 
share of the spotlight in P.P. But fo 
me, the most despicable marauder wa 
taint-talking gossip. Has any sin cause 
more heartache? It sure-as-shootin 
gummed the works in P.P. The olde 
I grow, the surer I am that DeWit 
Talmadge had the perfect prescriptio: 
for gossip-spreaders: The “teller 
should be hanged by his or her tongue 
the ‘hearer’ by his or her ear! 


If the P.P. movie weren't so real 
istic, we could pass it by as just anothe 
Hollywood production. But it feature 
real-as-tonight’s life problems of to 
many youth, plus the parent and com 
munity walls against which youn; 
people are forced to butt their alread 
bruised heads. If you're a grown-up 
and haven't been a “Peyton Place’’ pev 
sitter, then, GO! It'll be worth more t 
you as straight-from-the-shoulder edu 
cation than the last half-dozen S.S. les 
sons or sermons you've slept throug 

I’m sure of this much: If there we 
more guidance-seeking from the Ho 
Spirit, there would be a whole | 
fewer Peyton Places! 
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